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1. Pornt Looxovur 


Randolph Shotwell endured confinement in three Federal prisons 
and left an illuminating record of each in his autobiographical 
material." Captured in 1864 he was confined first at Point Look- 
out, Maryland, but was later sent to Fort Delaware, where he re- 
mained until the end of the war. Later, in 1871, as the result of 
his conviction, based on false evidence, for complicity in the so- 
called Ku Klux Conspiracy, he was sentenced to six years corfine- 
ment in the Federal Penitentiary at Albany, where he served two 
years of his sentence before President Grant pardoned him. 

His accounts of conditions at all three places are lurid. They are 
well-nigh beyond belief, but there is sufficient confirmatory evidence, 
much of it from Union sources, to prove their essential correctness. 
Of course he wrote with passion, with bias and prejudice if you will, 
but the experience could not be lived through without the develop- 
ment of considerable feeling on the subject. That, as will appear, 
was inevitable. His accounts have much historical value. They 
assist in proving that all the Civil War Federal and Confederate 
military prisons, rather than Libby, Belle Isle, Salisbury and Ander- 
sonville alone, deserve unsparing condemnation. 

Randolph Abbott Shotwell was a native of Virginia, the son of 
Dr. Nathan Shotwell, a Presbyterian minister, himself a Virginian. 
His mother, Martha Ann Abbott Shotwell, was a native of Massa- 
chusetts and a member of the well known and prominent Abbott 
family of that state. Dr. Shotwell was pastor of a church at West 

1 The Shotwell papers are now being edited by the author of this paper and will 


soon be published by the North Carolina Historical Commission. C147] 
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Liberty, Virginia (now West Virginia), for a number of years and 
there, December 13, 1844, Randolph, his second son, was born. 

Very little is known of his boyhood. It doubtless differed little 
from that of the average of the place and time. He was a precocious 
young fellow and when in 1857 he went to Tuscarora Academy at 
Mifflin, Pennsylvania, to prepare for Princeton, he had a maturity 
rather unusual for one of his years. He remained there until 1860, 
when he entered Media College, Media, Pennsylvania. 

In 1858 his father accepted a call to Rutherfordton, N. C., and the 
boy thus became a citizen of North Carolina although he never had 
been in the State and, in fact, was not to cross its borders until 1863, 
when his regiment took part in the expedition to make a demonstra- 
tion against the Federal forces in eastern North Carolina. He did 
not, of course, become a resident until the close of the war. 

When the war began young Shotwell was most unhappy, and finally 
he left Media and with considerable daring made his way towards the 
South passing through Washington, and after a series of rather thrill- 
ing experiences, crossed the Potomac to Virginia. He had made 
a vow to join the first Confederate unit he reached. It happened to 
be the Eighth Virginia, and he at once enlisted, remaining with 
the regiment until his capture in 1864. 

Shotwell took part in the battles of Leesburg, Yorktown, Williams- 
burg, Seven Pines, the Seven Days, Second Manassas, Boonsboro, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg. He was promoted to 
lieutenant for gallantry at Gettysburg, where he took part in 
Pickett’s charge. In 1864, on the eve of the battle of Cold Har- 
bor, he was captured by the Union forces, escaped, was retaken, and 
condemned to death on some charge not known. Without escaping, 
he was able to elude those in charge of him at the time of his trial 
and sentence, and was sent as one of a large detachment of prisoners 
to Point Lookout. Soon afterwards he was sent to Fort Delaware 
where he ended his military career. 

After the war Shotwell was engaged for a time in newspaper 
work in New Bern. Later he began reading law at Rutherfordton. 
But he cared little for law and much for politics and writing. So 
in 1867 he was a Conservative candidate for the Convention of 1868. 
He failed of election and in February, 1868, he purchased the 
Rutherford Star, renaming it The Vindicator, which he edited as a 
Conservative newspaper with such radical intensity and bitterness 
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as to win the bitter hostility of every Republican in Western North 
Carolina. 

The following year he went to Asheville and founded the Citizen, 
which he sold in 1870, returning to the reading of law. 

In May, 1871, he was asked to become grand chief of the Ku 
Klux for Rutherford and Polk counties, with a view to the employ- 
ment of the better elements in the Klan to put a stop to the unau- 
thorized and unjustifiable “raids” which were bringing the order to 
ruin and disgrace. Declining at first, he later agreed. But he was 
never sworn in as a member of any of the orders which came under 
the general title of Ku Klux Klan. Soon after this he was arrested 
for complicity in a raid in which he was not engaged and, after very 
bad treatment, was tried in the Circuit Court of the United States, 
before Judge Hugh L. Bond, with a jury carefully picked to secure 
conviction. He was convicted and sentenced, and after further indig- 
nities, sent North. 

He could have secured pardon at any time by implicating any 
prominent Democrat, but he, of course, declined to consider such 
offers. In 1873 President Grant pardoned him, and he returned to 
North Carolina, where he became associated with General D. H. Hill 
in the conduct of the Southern Home, then published at Charlotte. 
In 1876 he represented Mecklenburg County in the lower house of the 
Legislature. . 

In 1878 he moved to Raleigh, and began to edit the Farmer and 
Mechanic, which he made influential and profitable. In 1885 it was 
consolidated with the State Chronicle. Prosperity had been absent 
from Shotwell’s life and apparently it had at last dawned, when he 
was attacked by sudden illness and died July 31, 1885. 

During his war experiences Shotwell kept a diary which formed 
the basis for his Three Years in Battle and Three Years in Federal 
Prisons. The original has disappeared, but numerous excerpts ap- 
pear in his book. The fiery, impetuous nature of the man appears 
clearly as does the fact of his possession of deep convictions and 
intense prejudices. 

So much for the man. Now to his experiences as a prisoner. 

Late in June, 1864, the detachment of prisoners of whom Shot- 
well was one was marched on board a steamboat in the Pamunkey 
River, “and packed away in the hold,” to be sent to Point Lookout. 
He gives a realistic sketch of the experience: 
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“T have said that we were ‘packed away,’ but language fails to 
describe such packing. It was terrible. The vessel had brought a 
cargo of bacon, molasses and other gross stuff, whose drippings left 
the floor and sides sticky as wax, and nauseous as a pig-stye; to 
which was added the stench of the bilge water splashing over our 
feet between the loose planks which constituted the floor. A cargo 
of decayed eggs would have seemed like rose water in such a place. 
Being below the water line, there were no windows, not a ray of 
light, not a breath of air save what came down the small hatchway, 
which was filled by the stream of men constantly descending the 
ladder. No pen can picture our sufferings as the dark hold became 
densely packed with men; grown men, panting, perspiring, groaning, 
growling, cursing, begging for more air, for room, for water; stum- 
bling over each other, slipping on the slimy planks ; the stronger crush- 
ing the weaker in the frantic struggle to get near the gang-hole to es- 
eape suffocation. Yet still the stream of men poured down the ladder, 
the Yankees on deck forcing them at the point of the bayonet to de- 
scend. Two hundred! Three hundred! Five hundred! Seven hun- 
dred! Eight hundred! One thousand and forty-eight adult prisoners 
in the sultriest of sultry June weather, were thus crammed down 
into the cesspool I have described, or rather have felt unable to 
describe! When all were in the interior was a solid mass of human 
beings, unable to move except when the swaying of the ship would 
throw great piles of men upon the ooze-covered floor! Old men 
could be seen with open mouth sucking like fish out of water, for 
a little breath! Weak men leaned against the filthy walls whining 
that they were dying! Strong men shouted, yelled, cursed, protested. 
‘Help! Help! Here’s a man dead!’ screamed a shrill voice; as the 
limp form was being lifted up the ladder, two or three others fainted, 
and were hauled out in like manner. 

“Meanwhile the chorus of cries and imprecations redoubled in 
vehemence. If the reader thinks this scene exaggerated, let him 
imagine a congregation of 1048 grown men in not very cleanly condi- 
tion, in the last days of June, marched down a ladder into a stinking 
cellar, in utter darkness and without ventilation save by a hole five 
feet square, through which they descended ! 

“Luckily the number of fainting men frightened the Federal 
Officers, and the call was sent down for ‘all officers to come up on 
deck.’ I felt that it was running a great risk, to avow myself an 
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officer and thus be forced to give my name, but it seemed to be the 
only chance for life, as I already could scarcely stand, and must 
certainly have succumbed during the forty-eight hours we would be 
packed in the hold. 

“So I went up on deck, and eventually near two hundred of the 
prisoners were brought up while, also, a couple of ‘wind sails,’ or big 
canvas funnels to catch the wind and force it down into the hold, 
were put in operation for the benefit of our poor comrades below. 
Nevertheless, their sufferings must have been horrible.” 

The prison camp at Point Lookout was established in the autumn 
of 1863, on the location of a summer resort, at the tip of the penin- 
sula between Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac. Nowhere is there 
a better description of it than Shotwell’s own: 

“Point Lookout is the southernmost tip of a sandy peninsula point- 
ing like a finger down between the bay and the river, which is itself 
an inland sea, seven miles in width for a long distance about the 
Point. 

“The peninsula is less than half a mile in width, low, level, and 
covered with light white sand which the slightest breeze stirs into 
dense clouds, than which nothing could be more distressing to man 
or beast. 

“Northward from the Point is a vast stretch of wooded wilder- 
ness ; abounding in swamps, and traversed by a narrow road without 
a traveler, or a habitation for miles on miles. The peculiarly iso- 
lated and uncomfortable features of the Point recommended it to the 
Federals as a prison camp; while its location midway between 
Fortress Monroe and both Baltimore and Washington made it con- 
venient as a supply station for military and naval stores, forage, 
coal, ete. . 

“Accordingly about a mile of the sandy tongue was seized, and cut 
off from the interior by a high stockade of logs outside. Sentries 
were posted along this fence day and night, although there was never 
any real necessity therefor. 

At the southern end of the Point was a lighthouse tower, half a 
dozen wharves; a double row of frame hospitals, officers’ barracks, 
ete.; and a large colony of negro women and children stolen from 
Southern plantations and held here at government expense ; virtually 
prisoners as they could not escape from the limits of the Point. 
But the striking feature of the place has yet to be mentioned. The 
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newcomer, looking up the stretch of sandy beach, saw two large 
parallelograms; one comprising perhaps four acres; the other some- 
what larger; both enclosed by a high fence, full thirty feet above 
the surface, surmounted by a narrow platform or walkway, upon 
which a number of negroes in Yankee uniform could be seen lazily 
promenading to and fro. 

“These were the ‘Rebel Prison Pens.’ The smaller known as the 
‘Officers’ Pen,’ the other the ‘Privates’ Pen.’ Both were filled to 
overflowing and a continual hum of voices rose from within as if 
they were human bee hives. Nearly ten thousand privates occupied 
the larger stockade and perhaps eight hundred officers the smaller.’”* 

The weary, sleepy prisoners, none of whom had been fed for 
forty-eight hours, were ordered ashore and the privates were herded 
off to their pen while the officers were marched to the office of Major 
A. G. Brady, the Provost Marshal. Here, to continue Shotwell’s own 
story, “every prisoner was forced to surrender every article of value 
or interest that he possessed, no matter how harmless or how useful. 
The robberies embraced all money, watches, rings, keepsakes, lockets, 
gold pencils, knives, trinkets, ete. ; everything in short, that cupidity 
could covet, or petty malice delight in depriving us of the enjoyment 
of using. It is scarcely necessary to say that these articles were never 
returned. There may have been exceptional cases of officers of high 
rank, who by means of influential Northern friends, or ‘old army’ 
acquaintances were enabled to recover their watches, money, etc., 
but the vast majority of the prisoners never again laid eyes upon 
their property. 

“And now we were marched into the four-acre pen, and told to— 
‘Scratch into some hole or other’—meaning, to find shelter as best 
we could. 

“The lower portion of the pen was occupied by rows of small tents, 
or pretense of tents, they being a lot of condemned canvas, ruined by — 
salt water and mildewed so that they afforded less protection than 
the same number of fly-nets. 

“Yet, even of these there were so few that from seven to ten men 
were huddled in each tent like a sweltering nest of pigs. It would 
have been better to have allowed us, like the Yankee prisoners at 


Andersonville, to construct small shelters of our own.” 


1 During 1864-65 the number of prisoners at Point Lookout ranged from seven 
to fourteen thousand. Official Records, 121, pp. 991-1002. 
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Union testimony as to the essential correctness of Shotwell’s 
account is abundant. The tents were old and worn out and there 
were far, too few; the situation in the men’s stockade being worse 
than in the officers’. The tents were too close together and running 
close by them were drainage ditches which would not drain but 
served simply as festering sewers.’ Shotwell, however, was fortunate 
in the time of his arrival. Bad as it was in the heat of July, 1864, 
it had been worse in December, 1863, when 9,000 men were there, 
many of them lying on the frozen ground and more than half of 
them without a single blanket.? Most Southern soldiers preferred 
sweltering to freezing and some literally froze to death in this first 
winter of the prison’s existence. 

Cleanliness was next to impossible in such surroundings, particu- 
larly with the scarcity of water and of soap.* Shotwell said that within 
an hour after rain ceased “great clouds of dry sand began their tireless 
whirling, like another simoon amid the great Sahara. No pen nor 
tongue can portray the plague of this fine sand eternally filling the 
air, inflaming the eyes, penetrating the hair, the beard, the ears, nose 
and clothing; covering blankets, towels, paper, etc., with a thick coat 
of grit within an hour’s time after brushing them off; and filtering 
through the canvas so that at morn each sleeper seems peppered 
with white powder. 

“Tt was of course out of the question to keep clean; particularly 
as there were neither tubs nor boilers for washing and not enough 
water for drinking purposes. Moreover, few of the prisoners had any 
clothing, except that upon their persons when captured, hence were 
obliged to remain partially nude while cleansing, or trying to cleanse 
their soiled garments. 

“T made a practice of arising at daybreak to secure a canteen 
of water for my morning ablutions, ere the continual pumping con- 
verted it into red paste. 

“And now I must speak of the fearful effects of this much coveted 
fluid. Horrified at seeing a cart filled with dead bodies, I inquired 
what had occasioned this surprising mortality. ‘Oh! it is the water,’ 
was the reply—‘that well is rank poison! It is killing us all by 
inches.’ 

: Sete Reset $88 ge Tg ras: 100 pe. aston 


? Soap was supposed to be issued to the prisoners, but it was one of the places 
where saving for the prison fund was practiced. 
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“The well had been dug deep enough to reach a substratum of red- 
dish earth, with a vein of mineral, either iron or copper, or both. 
The water left a reddish sediment; had a brackish, ironish taste; 
and was sufficiently powerful in coloring matter to color an egg a 
bright red within an hour! Far more fearful proof of its fatal 
potency was the aspect of the human corpses of those who had used it. 
which became hideously black simultaneously with death! Almost 
as apparent was the effect of the deadly draught upon the living. 
Every cupful acted as a powerful diuretic, reducing hale, hearty men 
to staggering weakness, and. causing the weak and sickly to look like 
skeletons.” 

The water situation was indeed very bad. Not only did the pack- 
ing of thousands of diseased men upon a limited area of undrainable, 
sandy soil, soon poison the water, but it was naturally bad and 
highly injurious. Surgeon James S. Thompson, of: the Prison Hos- 
pital, an excellent physician and apparently an honest and humane 
gentleman, on June 23, 1864, protested against the further crowd- 
ing of the place, which he said had already twenty thousand occu- 
pants. The water, he said, was insufficient and injurious, analysis 
showing it unfit for human consumption. He expressed the belief 
that the striking increase of disease and its increasing fatality was 
largely due to it. He demanded immediate improvement.* 

Surgeon C. T. Alexander, Medical Inspector of the United States 
Army, inspected Point Lookout on July 1, and made a similar report. 
The drainage was naturally bad and the water was bad. In addi- 
tion the pumps were deficient, and as a result diarrhea and dysentery 
were epidemic. Typhoid and other fevers were common, as were 
scurvy and itch. There was noticeably poor recovery from wounds 
and disease and a mortality of ten per cent. In spite of the prevalence 
of smallpox, vaccination had been abandoned because it always re- 
sulted in unhealthy ulcers.* 

By July 4 the camp could not be supplied with the minimum 
amount of drinking water needed even of the poisonous variety, and 
water boats were ordered to supply river water.’ But as late as 
September 17 the order had not been carried out. 

Shotwell seems not to have had any hospital experience, so his 
story tells nothing of the bad conditions there. There is evidence 

1 Official Records, 120, pp. 399-400. 


2 Official Records, 120, pp. 448-449. 
3 Official Records, 120, p. 835. 
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that they were overcrowded,* that they had at times inefficient sur- 
geons in charge,” and that they were badly kept.® 

The Sanitary Commission report shows an unjustifiable state of 
affairs. There was no separation of various types of contagious 
diseases. At best, patients had one blanket only. The dispensary 
was little else than a few empty bottles on dusty and dirty shelves. 
Such simple and needed remedies as salts and castor oil, as well as 
other cathartics, were lacking. There was one-half dram of opium, 
one-half pound of sulphur, one-half pound of simple cerate and a 
few other things to compose the stock. Dirt was everywhere, and 
there was evident a want of discipline and order. There were but 
few cooking utensils and the patients had to eat with their fingers.* 

Shotwell was exceedingly bitter on the subject of the food. 

“The food allowed the prisoners consisted of a cup of rice-water 
(called soup) and three crackers at 9 a.m.; and the same, with a 
morsel of rancid bacon at 3 p.m. 

“Tt was just sufficient to maintain life; yet leaving every one in 
a continual state of yearning hunger. True, the soup was always 
lukewarm, and garnished with white worms half an inch long; while 
the food was gritty with sand and dirt. Hunger, however, can over- 
look trifles of taste, and during the long summer days when the 
system appeared about to collapse from gnawing emptiness, men 
could be seen gazing wolfishly at their own old shoes.” 

But there is considerable evidence that in general the situation 
was slightly better than this account would imply. Both Thompson 
and Alexander, the surgeons already referred to, commented on 
the need of more vegetables,° but found no fault with the amount 
and quality otherwise. The Sanitary Commission inspected the 
prison in November, 1863, and had this to say on the subject: 

“Concerning the rations, I heard a great deal of complaint that 
they did not get enough to eat. They wanted more meat. What 
they did get they spoke of in the highest terms. On questioning 
some of them which they would prefer an increase of the rations or 
blankets, all concluded that they could get along with the ration if 
they could get blankets. On being shown a ration, I do not think 
they receive half the amount of meat they are entitled to, but with 


1 Official Records, 120, p. 835. 
2 Official Records, 119, dy aw 745. 
* Official Records, 1 19, P.. Th. 
8, 
ial Records, 120, Es 399- 400, 448-449. 
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the crackers, etc., given they cannot suffer at all from hunger. The 
ration to the well man is, pork, 3 ounces; salt pork or beef, 4 ounces ; 
hard-tack, 10 ounces, coffee, 1 pint, a day’s ration. Soup is also 
given once a week; potatoes and beans every five days; soft bread 
once a week and fresh meat had been issued to them once a week up 
to two weeks ago, when from some cause unable to find out it was 
stopped. Others, again, did not find fault with the ration, but the 
cooking; that it was not done well, and there ought to be changes 
made, etc., so I visited the kitchens and dining-rooms. These are 
in the northwest corner of the camp and composed of six wooden 
buildings, 160 feet in length, with twenty feet off for the kitchen. 
Only five of the buildings are in use. The kitchen arrangements 
are very good, each one containing four cauldrons, and in one five, 
each cauldron capable of containing from fifty to sixty gallons. 
Here the rations were cooked, and was told that they served the meat 
ration all at dinner, not being enough to make two meals, and they 
were thus enabled to give them one good meal a day. Breakfast and 
supper they relied upon hard-tack, tea or coffee; and, as I said be- 
fore, there is no likelihood of their starving.” 

Undoubtedly supplies sent were often sold by the sutler to the 
prisoners, and it is true also that every attempt was made to increase 
the prison fund at the expense of the prisoners.’ 

The report of the Sanitary Commission, as such reports are likely 
to do, aroused the ire of the army, but it is a most interesting docu- 
ment.” 

The blame of the general condition of the camp was definitely 
placed upon the military authorities, but interestingly enough they 
blamed the prisoners for not putting chloride of lime in the sinks 
and ditches and for not having sufficient clothing.* 

Two extracts from their report deserve quotation : 

“Tt is in the quarters that we have the most complaint and suffer- © 
ing. Men of all ages and classes, descriptions and hues, with various 
colored clothing, all huddled together, forming a motley crew, which 
to be appreciated must be seen, and what the pen fails to describe 
the imagination must depict; yet I will endeavor to convey their 
exact condition, etc., and give as accurate description as possible. 
They are ragged and dirty and very thinly clad; that is, the very 


1 Official Records, 119, PP 1116-1117. 

2 It is to be found in cial Records, 119, pp. 575-581. Oomments upon it appear 
on pages 585-586, 644-645, 705-706. 

3 Official Records, 119 p. 579. 
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great majority. Occasionally you will find one the fortunate pos- 
sessor of an overcoat, either a citizen’s ar the light blue ones used 
by our infantry, and these serve as coverings for the rags beneath. 
Others, again, are well supplied as regards underclothing, especially 
those who are from Baltimore, being sent to them by friends. But 
the great mass are in a pitiable condition, destitute of nearly every- 
thing, which, with their filthy condition makes them really objects of 
commiseration. Some are without shirts, or what were once shirts 
are now hanging in shreds from their shoulders. In others the 
entire back or front will be gone, while again in some you will see 
a futile attempt at patching. Their clothing is of all kinds and 
hues, the gray, butternut, the red of our zouaves and the light and 
dark blue of our infantry, all in a dilapidated condition. 

“Although they have fireplaces wood is not issued to them, but they 
are allowed to go out in squads every day and gather such as may be 
found in the woods where trees have been cut down, but they are not 
allowed to cut down others. There are instances where they have 
completely dug around the root of a stump and taken all; for it is 
impossible in this way for them to get enough to keep them warm, 
and as they are poorly supplied with blankets they must have suf- 
fered severely from the cold, more so where they are, for it is a 
very bleak place. On visiting the quarters, found them crowded 
around a few coals in their respective tents, some having good 
blankets thrown across the shoulders, others pieces of carpet, others 
a gum blanket, others a piece of oilcloth commonly used for the cov- 
ering of tables. Generally they have one blanket to three men, but a 
great many are entirely without. A great many of the tents have 
been pitched over old sinks lightly covered. Complaints have been 
made, but nothing has been done to change them.” 

Continuing Shotwell’s own account of conditions : 

“Tt is perhaps needless to say that our captors took measures to 
draw profit from the famishing condition of the prisoners. Many 
of them had Northern relations and friends who hastened to supply 
them with money, clothes, and boxes of provisions. A few boxes 
were allowed to come in, from time to time, to encourage the pris- 
oners to send for more; but everything of value or luxury was stolen 
from them, and the odds were as three to five that the box would never 
be heard from, notwithstanding that the express companies reported 
its delivery at the prison door. 
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“One scheme called the ‘Wholesale Steal’ was to make proclamation 
that all boxes would be admitted without stoppage. Instantly each 
starving prisoner began to ransack his memory for the name of 
some one to whom he could apply for food and clothes. Many of 
the Southerners had sisters or brothers, or old mercantile customers 
at the North; hence were quickly furnished with what they asked. 
Nay, the articles were started, and duly arrived at the prison, but 
never reached the prisoner. 

“As soon as a large number of boxes came to hand, a fresh proc- 
lamation was issued confiscating the whole lot.1 Correspondence was 
also shut off for a time so that the prisoners could not warn their 
friends to withhold their kindness; consequently the official thieves 
reveled for weeks upon the food sent to the poor starving wretches 
who were being hauled out daily by cart loads. 

“Still another species of robbery was through the ‘sutler’s shops.’ 
The sutler was a brother-in-law of either Major H. G. O. Weymouth, 
the Provost, or of Major Brady, the Post Commandant; at all events, 
they were interested in his sales, and adopted their regulations to 
grind the life blood from the prisoners for mutual profit. All money 
sent to them was retained by Weymouth, and greasy bits of parch- 
ment called ‘Sutler’s checks,’ given in lieu of it. 

“Large commissions for collecting funds sent by draft or express, 
(the only way to make sure of its arrival) were expected, and dis- 
counts were demanded on torn cheques, even though thus torn when 
they were handed out. 

“The sutler’s window was a horizontal slit in the wall, opening 
into a cuddy-hole of a shop containing a stock of cheese, crackers, tea, 
coffee, salt, sardines, and canned fruit, pickles, etc.? Such as are 
usually sold at a large profit. But ordinary profits were despised by 
the bloated human spider who sat at the ‘Hole-in-the-wall,’ licking his 
claws and maliciously demanding two and three hundred per cent for 
his wares; well knowing that the famishing prisoners would be forced 
to buy at any price. And if occasionally the latter began to complain, 
the shop window was closed for a day or two; whereupon the weal- 


1 For possible confirmation of this, see Official Records, 119, p. 489. i 
2 The following were the articles which could be sold by the sutler to the prisoners: 
Tobacco, cigars, pipes, snuff, steel pens, paper, envelopes, lead pencils, penknives, postage 
stamps, buttons, tape, thread, sewing cotton, pins and needles, handkerchiefs, suspenders, 
socks, underclothes, caps, shoes, towels, looking glasses, brushes, combs, clothes brooms, 
ket knives, scissors. Groceries: crushed sugar, syrup, family soap, butter, lard, smoked 
Beef, beef tongues, bologna sausage, corn meal, nutmegs, pepper, mustard, table salt, salt 
fish, crackers, cheese, pickles, sauces, meats and fish in cans, vegetables, dried fruits, syrups, 
lemons, nuts, apples, matches, yeast powders. Table furniture: crockery, glassware, tin- 
ware. 
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thier prisoners, that is to say, those best supplied with Northern 
resources, stormed at the poor wretch who had sold his coat for half 
a loaf of bread (worth two cents at the shop just outside the prison 
wall) because he dared to murmur against the ‘favor’ of being skinned 
alive! These be small things to read about, doubtless to those who 
never suffered them in the least degree, but they made a sum of 
suffering and bitterness that crushed the soul out of many a gallant 
fellow, whose loss would blight a happy home far away in Dixie.” 

There is one striking omission from Shotwell’s story. He makes 
no mention of the negro prison guards and their eagerness in shooting 
prisoners upon little or no provocation. Possibly things had im- 
proved when he reached there, but in March, 1864, a newly-arrived 
prisoner was shot wantonly by Sergeant E. H. Young of the Second 
New Hampshire. An inquiry evidently desired to justify him but 
could not, but Colonel Hoffman, Commissary General of Prisoners, 
reported it as “fully justified.” General E. R. 8. Canby pronounced 
it “entirely unjustifiable,” and recommended a trial for murder, in 
which General E. A. Hitchcock concurred. A court of inquiry was 
ordered and the case thus disappears. 

In April, 1864, William Laird, a Confederate prisoner and ser- 
geant major of the prisoners’ camp, wrote a complaint of the negro 
guards to Captain W. A. Crafts, Assistant Provost Marshal, calling 
attention to the treatment the prisoners received at the hands of the 
negroes. He, after reciting several instances, said: 

“Both the conduct and the conversation of the colored men evi- 
dence that there is a sort of rivalry among them to distinguish them- 
selves by shooting some of us. The one who does so gains an éclat 
which the others envy; and animated frequently by vindictive feel- 
ings they make pretexts to vent them.” 

Captain Crafts made the following comment: “I have every reason 
to believe that the statement of Mr. Laird . . . is correct.’” 

That such things still occurred during Shotwell’s stay is indicated 
by a special order in August warning sentinels not to fire upon pris- 
oners for slight offenses. 

Shotwell says that by the end of a month the prisoner had only one 
thought—how to escape. His own tent was only twenty feet from the 
wall and one day he discovered that one of the planks contained a 

1 Accounts of such foe can be found in Official Records, 119, pp. 1097-1104; 


120, PP. 163-165, 383-3 
® Official Records, 120, p. 383. 
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line of small holes about two feet apart, from top to bottom. With a 
half dozen pegs, so he argued, one might on a stormy night reach 
the top and finally reach the beach, and by wading out make a suc- 
cessful escape. 

Several agreed to make the attempt and the pegs were made and 
tested, canteens were secured, food stored and such articles of citizen’s 
clothing procured as were available. A rough chart of the country 
north of the point was prepared by some of the Marylanders. When 
the plan had progressed to this point their hopes were somewhat 
cooled by the return of three prisoners who had escaped shortly be- 
fore. Two were turned back by the fact that the stockade, at the 
north end of the camp, projected into deep water. One could swim, 
but the marsh beyond the stockade was impassable except by a nar- 
row road upon which a picket soon captured him. 

In spite of this discouragement they persisted. Shotwell thus 
describes the reasons: 

“We were growing desperate. Bad news from Richmond, added 
to the daily loss of some comrade whom we had learned to like, and 
the debilitating effect of the poisonous well water rendered us almost 
demented. 

“There was not a tree upon the Point, or any green thing to lessen 
the glare of the July sun on the hot sand and glassy waters ; the sieve- 
like tents afforded no shelter; the high fence cut off every whiff of 
breeze, and the ‘Pen’ seemed like the bottom of a great grave-pit 
glowing at a white heat! 

“To enhance our torment came intelligence of a total cessation of 
‘exchange of prisoners,’ followed by rumors that we were about to 
be transferred to that ‘Lowermost Hell’ of human hells, Fort Dela- 
ware Death Pen. As the report ran from tent to tent, faces grew 
white, and hands were clenched in universal resolution to suffer it 
not.” 

It was finally decided to select 130 officers to whom under the di- 
rection of Major Branch of Petersburg, Virginia, who had a revolver, 
should be confided the conduct of the whole affair. Escape from the 
heavily guarded camp being impossible, it was decided to overpower 
the guards upon the vessel carrying them to Fort Delaware and cap- 
ture the vessel. Quoting Shotwell again: 

“All were to listen for the crack of Major Branch’s pistol ; where- 
upon each squad should pounce upon one or more of the guards, 
wrench away muskets, and suppress any attempted resistance. 
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“Our chief, who understood navigation, took upon himself the 
capture of the pilot and the engineer, to prevent any sudden alarm 
by the whistle in case of passing vessels, 

“In short our plan provided for every probable emergency; and 
by its very audacity seemed assured of success; since the Federals 
might be expected to lay aside suspicion after seeing us fairly en- 
tered the capes of the Delaware. Upon effecting the capture we 
could exchange uniforms with our guards, send them down in the 
hold with all of our own men, except those in blue garments, and 
quietly sail down to some point on the York or the Potomac, then to 
disembark, and, after taking a supply of provisions, burn the shiv 
and march to the nearest Confederate lines, with flags and prisoners 
—a glorious triumph!” 

But when the day dawned the prisoners marched to the boats under 
guard of the entire garrison under arms. Alongside the transport 
was a gunboat. And instead of being allowed on deck, all were or- 
dered into the hold. 

“It was our experience in coming from the Pamunkey to the Point 
repeated and intensified. The weather was warmer, the crowd 
greater, the distance longer, and sea-sickness superadded. 

“Oh, the horrors of that night! The hold was so sticky with the 
drippings of the previous cargoes of molasses, bacon, fish, ete., that 
one could not sit down, not even lean against the sides, while the 
stench of rotten bilgewater, and six hundred soldiers in a sweat bath, 
was nauseating in the extreme. This, joined to the tossing of the 
vessel, in a stiff gale, soon caused dozens to drop down in the filth 
and darkness, too dizzy and seasick to care if trodden underfoot by 
the swaying mass. Groans of distress and suffering arose from all 
parts of the black hole; and many poor fellows, half poisoned by the 
purgative mineral water, of which I have spoken, fairly implored the 
guards to kill them, and put them out of their misery. 

“When morning dawned many pitiable sights were unveiled. 
As the long procession of prisoners staggered out upon the wharf at 

Fort Delaware the universal thought was one of despond- 
ency, as if each had been warned like the lost spirits in Dante’s 
Hell—‘Abandon Hope, all ye who enter here!’ The reputation of 
the place for cruelty was already familiar to all of us; and it needed 
no more than a glance at the massive fort with its hundred monster 
guns, the broad moat, the green slime dykes and the scores of sentries 
pacing to and fro in all directions, to quench every lingering hope 


of escape.” 
2. 





THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By Joun D. Hicks 


In the spring of 1887 a North Carolina farm journal stated with 
rare accuracy what the farmers of North Carolina and of many of the 
other agricultural states had been thinking for some time. “There 
is something radically wrong in our industrial system,” it complained. 
“There is a screw loose. The wheels have dropped out of balance. 
The railroads have never been so prosperous, and yet agriculture lan- 
guishes. The banks have never done a better or more profitable 
business, and yet agriculture languishes. Manufacturing enterprises 
never made more money or were in a more flourishing condition, and 
yet agriculture languishes. Towns and cities flourish and ‘boom’ and 
grow and ‘boom,’ and yet agriculture languishes. Salaries and fees 
were never so temptingly high and desirable, and yet agriculture 
languishes.”* Nor was this situation imputed to America alone. 
Once in an unguarded burst of rhetoric a high priest of the Al- 
liance movement pointed out that similar conditions prevailed in all 
thickly populated agricultural countries, high tariff and low tariff; 
monarchies, empires, and republics; single gold standard, silver stan- 
dard or double standard.’’* It was true indeed that the blessings of 
civilization had not fallen upon all mankind with equa! bounty. To 
the upper and middle classes more had been given than to the lower; 
to the city dweller far more than to his country kinsman. The farmer 
had good reason to believe, as he did believe, that he worked longer 
hours, under more adverse conditions, and with smaller compensation 
for his labor than any other variety of man on earth.® 

Few farmers anywhere could have been in more straitened circum- 
stances than those of North Carolina. Ever since the Civil War 
they had lacked, as had all Southern farmers, an adequate “reserve”’ 
to tide them over a “lean” year, and when in the middle eighties 
one profitless season succeeded another with tedious certainty, they 
found themselves, to use the language of the soil, completely 
“strapped.” Even an occasional good crop brought too slight returns 


1 Progressive Farmer (Raleigh), April 28, 1887. 

2 Ibid., May 13, 1890, quoting C. W. Macune. 

® The Nation (New York), 50:407. For a brief survey of the “plight of the farmer,” 
see Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Orusade. A chronicle of the farmer in politics (Chronicles 
of America, volume 45—New Haven, 1920), chapter 7. 
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to pay up old debts, for whether crops were good or bad made little 
difference. Prices, under the control of forces which the farmer 
could not understand, were always right at the level of the cost of 
production, or even below that figure. With cotton, tobacco, or grain 
it was all the same. Whatever a farmer raised, he was likely to have 
nothing to show for his labor at the end of the yeair, except, per- 
chance, a larger balance against him at the store, and a heavier 
mortgage on his land.* 

In fact, like most of the farmers in the South, the North Carolina 
farmer had become accustomed to doing business on a strictly credit 
basis. If he had lands and chattels he mortgaged them as a matter 
of course, and used the money. Frequently enough he lost his prop- 
erty. Sometimes it was because he was unable to pay his mortgage ; 
sometimes it was because he was unable to pay his taxes. The tax 
burden on the mortgaged farmer seemed high out of all reason, for 
no matter how heavily he was mortgaged and how little of the prop- 
erty he held was therefore really his he must nevertheless pay taxes 
on it just as if he really owned it all. If the farmer had lost his prop- 
erty or had never had any he must mortgage his next season’s 
crop. Under such circumstances he bought on time from some coun- 
try merchant and gave a lien on his crop. The merchant to be sure 
charged no interest but he did charge long profits—fifty to a hundred 
per cent—and at the end of the year the farmer was lucky indeed if 
what he had raised equaled in value what he had bought.® 

The credit system contributed also to the retention of the one-crop 
evil which did its full share and more to insure to the farmer a per- 
manent condition of indebtedness. Cotton was almost as good pay 
as money, for it was always marketable, it could not be consumed 
by the producer, and it was comparatively easy to handle. The 
merchant, therefore, wished his customers to raise cotton, and he 
objected strenuously if they proposed to raise instead such articles 
as hay, grain, and potatoes. Indeed, it was far more expedient, if 
not more profitable, for the farmer to do what the merchant desired— 


* Newe and Observer (Raleigh), October 18, 1887; “Report of the state board of agri- 
culture, 1888,” in Public Documents of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, number 
12; “Memorial of the Farmers’ Alliances of Chatham County,” in ibid., number 25. The 
best secondary account of conditions in North Carolina during this period is J. G. deRoul- 
hac Hamilton, North Oarolina since 1860. History of North Carolina, ed. Hamilton (New 
York, 1919), volume III. 

© First report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of North Carolina 


annual 
for the year 1887 (Raleigh, 1887), 73-77: 101; Hamilton, North Oarolina since 1860, 222; 
Holland Thompson, The New South. A chronicle of social and industrial evolution (Chron- 
icles of America, volume 42—New Haven, 1920), chapter 4. 
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plant nothing but cotton and buy on each trip to the store “a bale of 
Indiana prairie hay, a bag of Richmond meal, a sack of Milwaukee 
flour, and a side of Chicago bacon.” Even “cabbages shipped from 
Germany and Irish potatoes from Scotland” were among the items 
charged on the farmer’s bill. The country merchant, however, does 
not deserve all the odium for the perpetuation of the single crop 
evil. The farmer himself, white or black, was ignorant of other 
crops, afraid to try them if he could, and all too willing to buy costly 
fertilizers in order that he might cultivate his traditional patch of 
cotton on worn-out ground year after year. He was tempted, too, 
in his effort to increase his buying power, to put in more cotton than 
he could adequately care for, and if he owned land to trust too much 
of it to unreliable tenants, who all too frequently broke their con- 
tracts at the worst time, and left him their bills to pay. It should be 
noted that while cotton was usually the staple crop in North Carolina 
it was not always so. Tobacco was grown extensively in some locali- 
ties, but with tobacco growers as with cotton growers there was too 
great dependence upon the returns from one crop, too complete re- 
liance upon credit. On the rare farms where diversified agriculture 
had been introduced there was much greater freedom from debt, but 
throughout the State the farmer who raised his own supplies was the 
exception and not the rule. Little wonder that intelligent men cam- 
paigned earnestly against this vicious system. ‘“We may join all 
the farmers’ organizations that can be devised,” said the Progressive 
Farmer, “but hard times will hover around our firesides so long as 
we buy our meat and bread, hay, fertilizers, and other farm supplies, 
and attempt to pay for them from the proceeds of one crop.’ 

When the farmer stated his version of the cause of all his woes, 
he did not, however, usually blame himself. Two facts stood out 
distinctly in his mind. One was that the prices of the things he sold 
were too low. The other was that the prices of the things he bought 
were too high. A part of the blame for these conditions he could 
place on the tariff—precisely where Southern farmers had placed it 
for over half a century. Except for the tariff the South could have 
sent the product of its farms to Europe to receive in return manu- 
factured articles at a far cheaper rate than had to be paid to obtain 
the same articles from Northern factories. Or, if he bought imported 


® Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1887, 76-78; Progressive Farmer, January 
12, 1888, April 23, 1889, March 28, 1893. 
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articles, and some he could not escape buying, he must pay high prices 
in order to swell the government’s tariff receipts. He believed him- 
self to be the victim of a vicious scheme of unequal and unjust taxa- 
tion. Men of vast wealth, beneficiaries of the tariff, often paid very 
little more of it than did the hard-pressed farmer. There was a 
feeling, too, that the price of the things the farmer had to sell was 
beaten down by the protective tariff system. Clearly the high tax 
on imports was bound to lessen the export demand, since foreign 
countries could not afford to buy American goods unless they could 
make their payments in something they themselves produced. To 
whatever degree the protective tariff lessened their chance to sell to 
the United States it lessened their ability to buy from her. And 
every diminution of the foreign demand for cotton or American farm 
products of any kind meant lower prices to the farmer.’ 

But it was not the tariff alone that made the farmers’ prices 
unbearable. Great “trusts” were springing up, sometimes but not 
necessarily directly fostered by the tariff, and of such magnitude 
that their control over the prices of certain commodities was com- 
plete. Just what these “trusts” were the farmers hardly knew, but 
from time to time unimpeachable evidence of their existence came 
to light. For example, one well-authenticated combine, which caused 
cotton-growers great distress, was the “jute-bagging trust” formed by 
a group of cotton bagging manufacturers. Within a few weeks after 
the combination was effected the price of cotton bagging soared from 
seven to fourteen cents a yard.* When there was a sudden and con- 
certed rise in price of commercial fertilizers from about $2.50 to 
$5.00 a ton it was assumed, and probably correctly, that here too a 
“trust”? was to blame. “Trusts” were also held responsible for the 
poor returns obtained by the farmers on what they sold. Correctly or 
incorrectly every unusual and unexpected depression in the prices 
of farm products was attributed to an understanding having been 
reached among the buyers to pay only minimum prices. One thing 
was certain, and that was that the farmer did no price fixing. Mer- 
chants told him exactly what he must pay for everything he bought, 


" Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1887, p. 95; Ss ay gh Message,”’ in 
Public Documents of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, number 1, p. 32; “Report 
of the Democratic committee of ten,’’ in Greensboro Daily Record, December 4, 1891. 

Proceedings of the fourth awe —— of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
AWianes, held in the city of Asheville, , August 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1890 (Raleigh, 
1890), p. 14; Progressive Farmer, yo el 7 "1888, April 16, 1889. 
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but he had no comparbale right to dictate the price of what he sold. 
Little wonder that he felt aggrieved !® 

If not themselves properly classifiable as “trusts,” the railroads 
shared with the “trusts” in the popular estimation the odium of mak- 
ing life miserable for the farmers. In earlier times North Carolina 
had shown exceptional hospitality towards railroads, for within the 
borders of the State distances were fairly western in their magnificent 
reaches, and any project which promised better transportation facili- 
ties had been most gratefully received. Valuable taxation privileges, 
extending even to relief from “any public charge or tax whatever,” 
were still held by some of the roads first chartered. Some even had 
the right, according to their charters, to charge rates up to a specified 
maximum so high that they no longer cared or dared to avail them- 
selves of their full privilege. Indeed, the great demand for railroads 
had driven the State itself into the business, and it still held most of 
the capital stock of two roads which together owned over three hun- 
dred miles of track.’ 

By the end of the eighties, however, the railway needs of North 
Carolina were fairly well met. With fifty-one companies doing busi- 
ness in the State, and over 2,500 miles of roadbed" the day of special 
favors to the railroads had passed. Most of the companies were 
at least easily solvent, and to the bankrupt farmers they seemed to 
be overflowing with prosperity. Upon these same farmers railway 
charges were necessarily a heavy toll. If freights on incoming com- 
modities were high the farmer paid more for the things he had to 
buy. If freights on outgoing produce were high the farmer got less 
for what he sold. Railway rates were therefore a matter of vital 
importance to him.” 

In the absence of a railway commission, or any method whatever 
of regulating the roads, it is not surprising that some railway prac- 
tices were open to question. For example, the local companies, in 
order to eliminate cut-throat competition had joined in an agreement 


® Proceedings of the third annual session of the North Oarolina Farmers’ State Al 
liace, held in the town of Fayetteville, N. OC. August 13, 14 and 15, 1889 (Raleigh, 
1889) p. 6; Progressive Farmer, August 21, 1888, January 29, April-9, 1889. 

” Laws of the State of North Carolina, session 1833, chapter 73, section 19; Gover- 
nor’s Message,” in Public Docwments of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, pp! 
14-16; News and Observer, February 8, 1887. 

4 These figures are for 1888. In 1890 there were fifty-nine railroad companies, 
8,100 miles of roadbed, and property value estimated at $18,574,106.75. The rapid growth 
would seem to indicate railway prosperity. ‘Biennial message of Daniel G. Fowle, Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, to the Legislature of North Carolina—Session of 1891,” in Public 
Documents of the State of North Carolina, session 1891, p. 84. 

12 “Inaugural Address of Governor Daniel G. Fowle,” in ibid., session 1889, number 
18, p. 9; Progressive Farmer, August 14, 1888. 
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whereby they vested ultimate rate-making authority in one supreme 
rate umpire, whose decisions were not to be questioned. This tended 
not only to eliminate cut-throat competition, but also to eliminate all 
competition over rates, and to make the general level of charges 
higher. It was plain, too, that local rates were unreasonably high when 
compared to through rates. Farmers claimed that on this account, 
such articles as turnips, potatoes, cabbages, and apples could be 
brought to the city of Raleigh from Northern markets and sold for 
less than similar products of the farms of North Carolina. Undoubt- 
edly, also, discriminations were made in favor of “trusts” and com- 
binations whose demands were backed by threats, and against indi- 
vidual producers whose protests could be safely ignored. Petty 
persecutions were not unknown. Merchants in New Bern claimed 
that they were prevented by discriminations from handling the goods 
of Charlotie factories, and were forced to buy Northern goods from 
Richmond. It was commonly asserted that “unequal and unjust 
discriminations” were made by the roads “as between individuals, 
companies, stations, towns and cities,” and that the result was “to 
build up one city or locality at the expense of another.” Needless 
to say, the farmer could never discover that these practices were de- 
signed to favor him. To his mind the railway rate policy was simply 
“take as much out of the pockets of the farmer as you can without 
actually taking it all.” 

But it is probable that the farmer considered the American finan- 
cial system even more of a handicap to his prosperity than tariff, 
trusts, or railroads. Here was a system which, he came to believe, 
failed utterly to provide a money supply adequate to meet the rap- 
idly growing needs of the country. Because of the small volume of 


18 “Governor’s Message,” in Public Documenta of the State of North Oarolina, session, 
1889, p. 17; Progressive Farmer, October 13, 1887, March 6, July 31, 1888; February 26, 
April 2, 1889. The following table shows some interesting disparities in rates: 
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currency prices were unduly depressed, and the farmer felt that he 
got less for his products than they were really worth. Borrowing 
was exceedingly difficult, too, for money was always “scarce.” The 
farmer needed advances on crops and long-term credits on land, but 
he seldom got them, for there were plenty of short-term borrowers 
with more liquid assets to take up all the money the banks had to 
lend. Even if an occasional farmer was able to negotiate a loan he 
was compelled to pay so exorbitant an interest rate that the loan was 
hardly to be preferred to the ruinous prices charged at the country 
stores. Another flaw observed by the farmer in the financial system 
was the inelasticity of the currency. The demand for money was by 
no means uniform throughout the year, and yet the supply of cur- 
rency was fairly constant. In agricultural regions the greatest need 
for funds came always when the crop was thrown on the market, and, 
since this happened at practically the same time of year the country 
over, the demand for money to move the crops was always so great 
that it exceeded the supply. This, the farmer steadfastly believed, 
speedily translated itself into low prices, simply because there was 
not enough money to go around.** 

Since the national banks formed the hub and center of this per- 
nicious financial system they became the special objects of the 
farmers’ attacks. Why should a perfectly solvent government, which 
already had more money than was good for it, require the national 
banks to buy its bonds at a premium when there were abundant farm 
securities available to be used as banking capital? Was not this 
an unreasonable and unnecessary discrimination against the whole 
farming interest of the country? Why should the banks be limited 
in their issues of paper money to ninety per cent of the face of their 
bonds when money was so much needed? Why not one hundred per 
cent? Better still, why not have the government issue the money 
“direct to the people”? Then why the discrimination against state . 
banks? What right had the national government to prevent them 
from exercising the same privileges of issue that it gave to the na- 
tional banks? These and similar questions the farmers asked with 
much earnestness, if not with much logic or knowledge of finance. 
“The one thing needful in the present condition of the people,” said 


4 Progressive Farmer, August 21, 1888, April 20, 1889, May 13, 1890; Greensboro 
Daily Record, December 4, 1891. 
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one of their leaders, “is a debt-paying system of finance, in compari- 
son with which all other questions sink into utter insignificance.”*” 
As a natural result of the long-continued period of hard times 
came the organization of the farmers for concerted action in righting 
the wrongs from which they suffered. Much credit in this connection 
must be given to Col. L. L. Polk, a practical farmer who in 1866 
began at Winston, N. C., the publication of a weekly agricultural 
paper known as the Progressive Farmer.*® The sensible advice given 
in this journal at once appealed to the farmers of the State, and the 
number of subscribers rapidly increased. Polk, well-advertised by 
his publication, was soon called to Raleigh to become State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, but he found time to continue the Progressive 
Farmer with the capital city as its new headquarters. Largely 
through Polk’s activities two mass conventions of farmers were 
held in Raleigh in January, 1887, to consider the agricultural condi- 
tion of the State, and if possible to influence the actions of the legis- 
lature then in session. They passed resolutions favoring the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college and the reorganization of the 
State Department of Agriculture so as to eliminate its nonagricultural 
duties. The second convention also decided upon a state-wide organi- 
zation of the farmers to be known as the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Association, and even went so far as to adopt a constitution and elect 
officers.** A state organization, however, was of no value without 
active local units, and to the work of supplying this need Polk now 
turned his attention. Already the Progressive Farmer had interested 
itself in the formation of farmers’ clubs ir each locality, but it now 
made the multiplication .of these clubs its central policy. “Establish 
neighborhood or township clubs; from these organize county clubs; 
and thus be in a position to be properly represented in our State 
Association,” was the oft-repeated advice. Model constitutions for 
the local clubs were provided, and clubs once established were ad- 
monished to get in touch with the state organization by sending the 
number of their membership and the names of their officers to the 
Progressive Farmer. The idea found an immediate response and 
during the spring and summer of 1887 farmers’ clubs sprang into 
existence with great rapidity. Their purpose was strictly social 


% Proceedings of the fourth annual session of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance, 1890, p. 9; Progressive Farmer, December 15, 1887, April 17, August 21, 1888. 

%* The first issue of the Progressive Farmer was February 10, 1886. 

17 News and Observer, January 19, 27, 28, February 6, 1887. 
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and educational. Religious and political discussions or anything 
“calculated to mar the harmony of the club” were contrary to the 
constitution. Farmers’ wives and daughters were admitted as hon- 
orary members, and the “club” became a sort of clearing house for 
agricultural information, individual grievances, and neighborhood 
gossip.”* 

But the proponents of these clubs soon found that they were not 
alone in the field. The Patrons of Husbandry, dormant since the 
seventies, and not very strong then in North Carolina, suddenly 
showed signs of returning life. Numbers of the old “granges” were 
reorganized, and during the year 1887 alone not less than 1,500 mem- 
bers were added to their rolls..* Far more significant was the en- 
trance into the State of the powerful National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Codperative Union, which was sweeping the southwest. This 
society, characterized as a “strictly white man’s, nonpolitical, secret, 
business association,” had existed in Texas since 1875, or perhaps 
earlier, had started its rapid growth during the lean years of the 
eighties, and in January, 1887, had become an interstate organization 
by absorbing a Louisiana order of similar name and purpose. 
Armed with a District of Columbia charter of incorporation, the 
Alliance began the same year to spread its gospel into all the states 
of the South.” Everywhere its missionaries went success was almost 
instantaneous. In April an organizer reached Robeson County, 
N. C., and in a matter of days he had twelve or fifteen local alliances 
at work, with a county alliance “on top of them.” Wake County 
in which the capital city of the State is located, was attacked next 
with similar success. By the end of the summer eight counties had 
fallen in line, 132 subordinate alliances had been formed, and a 
State organization had been effected. Meanwhile the farmers’ clubs 
had been wondering what was to happen to them, for the new order, 
with its attractive ritual and its wider national appeal was no mean 
competitor. They were not long in finding out. For a time Farmers’ 
Clubs, Granges and Alliance chapters existed side by side with a 
fair degree of harmony, but eventually the Alliance, with the com- 
plete approval of Polk and his influential Progressive Farmer, ab- 
sorbed all the rest. Polk speedily assumed the leadership of the 


18 Progressive Farmer, April 14, May 26, June 2, 1887. 

1 Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 225; Progressive Farmer, January 19, 1888. 

® W. Scott Morgan, History of the Wheel and Alliance and the Impending Revolution 
(Fort Scott, Kansas, 1889), 281, 293, 294; Appletons annual cyclopedia, 30:299; Pro- 
gressive Farmer, May 19, September 9, 1887. 
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Alliance movement in the State, and his paper became its recognized 
organ.”* 

With its roots thus firmly fixed the new order grew amazingly. 
By the time of the second annual meeting 52 county alliances and 
1,018 suballiances had been formed; a year later the numbers had 
increased to 89 county alliances and 1,816 suballiances, and in 1890 
every county but one in the State had its alliance organization, 2,147 
suballiances were at work, and 90,000 farmers were enrolled. Pos- 
sibly the Alliance increased slightly in numbers during 1891, but 
it is doubtful if it ever had as many as 100,000 members in the 
State at any one time. After that year it declined both in member- 
ship and in influence.*” From March 7, 1889, it operated under a 
liberal state charter as the “Farmers’ State Alliance of North Caro- 
lina.””*8 


In the beginning the work of the Alliance was not primarily of a 
political nature. Doubtless many of its leaders considered an educa- 
tional program for the farmers far more essential than concerted 
political activity. Knowledge of scientific methods of farming was 


all but entirely lacking in every section of North Carolina, and what 
was worse little or nothing was being done to improve the situation. 
Certainly Polk was keenly aware of this, for with the very first 
issues of the Progressive Farmer he pushed forward the idea of a 
State Agricultural College, which should serve not only as a place for 
the better training of prospective farmers but also as a center for the 
dissemination of agricultural information to all the people of the 
State. He urged that the landscrip fund, acquired from Congress 
in 1862 for the endowment of an agricultural school, but thereafter 
applied to the support of the State University, should be transferred 
to the support of the new institution. With Polk’s views the farmer 
conventions of January, 1887, heartily agreed, and the resolutions 
they framed on the subject were translated by the legislature into 
law with all convenient haste. Next year the State College of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanic Arts was opened at Raleigh.** The same 


21 Proceedings of the third annual session the Farmers’ State Alliance, pp. 5-6; 
Progressive Farmer, May 19, June 23, July 7, 1887; March 13, 1888; News and Observer, 
October 30, 1887; Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 226. 

2 Proceedings of the third annual session of the Farmers’ State Alliance, p. 6; Pro- 
ceedings of the fourth annual session, p. 7; Proceedings of the fifth annual session, p. 43 
Progressive Farmer, March 31, September 15, 1891. 

% Private Laws of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, chapter 105, pp. 692-695. 

% Progressive Farmer, February 17, 1886; News and Observer, January 28, 1887; 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Session of the North Carolina, Farmers’ State Alliance, p. 
22; “Report of the State Board of Agriculture for the year 1888,’ in Public Documents 
of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, number 12, pp. 10-16. 
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legislature that founded the new agricultural college was led also 
by Polk’s activities to reorganize the State Department of Agriculture 
so as to enable it to devote its attention more strictly to farmers’ 
welfare work. Among other things it became the duty of the board 
“to codperate and aid in the formation of Farmers’ Institutes in all 
the counties of the State,” and to send the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture or some representative, “to assist in holding these institutes at 
least once in every two years.” By the year 1888 this valuable work 
was well under way. Probably of more immediate aid to the farmers 
were the discussions on agricultural questions which were a part of 
nearly every Alliance gathering. Based not only upon personal 
experience, but also upon articles in the Progressive Farmer and 
other sources more technical these discussions did a great deal toward 
making the current findings of scientific agriculture intelligible to 
the ordinary farmer.”® 

The business feature of the Alliance was also important. The act 
of incorporation conferred upon the Alliance full “power to conduct 
mercantile or manufacturing businesses, operate warehouses, stock- 
yards, grain elevators, and packing establishments, and manufac- 
ture fertilizers.”*° Not many of these powers were ever exercised, 
but a state business agency was created to aid the farmers in buying 
agricultural instruments, fertilizers, and even groceries direct from 
the manufacturers. The capital with which the business agent 
worked was furnished by selling shares in as small amounts as one 
dollar each to the farmers, the money to be returned to the sub 
scribers whenever the agency was discontinued. -In this fashion a 
fund which eventually amounted to about $33,000 was accumulated 
and a flourishing business was begun. In 1890 the Alliance agent 
claimed that the factories gladly gave him discounts varying from ten 
to sixty per cent, and that in a single year he had done nearly 
$325,000 worth of business. In general the Alliance frowned upon 
all efforts to establish codperative stores. Its purpose, said a high 
officer, was “to protect the agricultural and laboring classes against 
monopolies—not to make merchants” ; but occasional codperative ven- 
tures were tried nevertheless. These usually turned out badly—one 
founded in Charlotte, for example, “was soon out of existence leav- 


% Report of the State Board of Agriculture,’’ in Public Documents of the State of 
North Carolina, session 1889, number 12, p. 5; Greensboro Record, November 22, December 
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2% Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, chapter 105, 
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ing the endorsers with a debt of several thousand dollars as a re- 
minder of its brief career.” But the state agency saved to the 
farmers who had the cash to patronize it a great amount of money. 
Its chief failing lay in its inability to do anything for those who 
were wholly dependent upon credit for their supplies.** 

The educational and business features of the Alliance were, how- 
ever, of relatively minor importance. Fundamentally the Alliance 
was interested in politics. Its leaders insisted from the first that 
it was not a political party, but they generally acknowledged in the 
same breath that the Alliance was greatly concerned as to what the 
political parties were doing. Alliancemen believed that both the 
state and the national governments, if they so desired, could lighten 
greatly the farmers’ load—the chief trouble was that the farmers’ 
point of view had never been given adequate attention either at 
Raleigh or at Washington. As one writer phrased it, “We don’t 
advise bringing politics into the farmers’ organizations, but we do 
advise taking . . . agricultural questions into politics. Take 
these questions into your nominating conventions,’ he told the 
farmers, “have them put into your political platforms and see to it 
that your candidates shall stand strictly and squarely upon them.” 
This advice held good regardless of parties, for the Alliance was 
composed of both Democrats and Republicans. In North Carolina, 
however, as indeed in the whole South, Republicans were so rarely 
elected to office that what they did mattered little, and the Alliance 
interested itself chiefly in guarding Democratic platforms and nom- 
inations. So effective were these efforts that by the time of the 
election of 1888 members of congress, of the state legislature, and 
all others in authority stood in great awe of Alliance pronounce- 
ments. Platforms suggested by the Alliance were adopted with 
scarcely an amendment, but oftentimes politicians found that the 
most reckless promises they could make were of no avail so far as 
their personal fortunes were concerned. The farmers held with 
disconcerting frequency that in the selection of their representatives 
previous political experience counted for nothing when compared 
with direct contact with the soil. Farmers were elected to local, state, 
and even national offices as never before. The State legislature chosen 


Proceedings of the third annual session of the North Carolina Farmers’ State Al- 
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in 1888 was composed mostly of farmers and in the House of Rep- 
rseentatives an Alliance leader was chosen speaker. Two years 
later practically all the Democrats and about half the Republicans 
in the legislature were pledged to carry out the Alliance program, and 
eight out of the nine members elected to Congress proclaimed Al- 
liance views.”° 

But the farmers soon discovered that there was a considerable 
distance to travel from election promises to their fulfillment. When 
they brought forward as their first great reform measure the crea- 
tion of a state railway commission they found that all was not clear 
sailing. They might have been forewarned by the fact that such a 
law was defeated by the legislature of 1887,°° but with the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1888 favoring a commission, with the Democratic 
governor of the State strongly recommending it, and with petitions 
signed by tens of thousands of farmers demanding it, they did not 
dream of failure in 1889.** Nevertheless they did fail. The bill 
passed the House but the Senate turned it down. Members of the 
new legislature were “mostly raw recruits,” the Progressive Farmer 
apologized, for whom the “maneuverings of the wily old political 
leaders” were entirely too much. The reason for their failure was 
not so much “a want of backbone as it was a want of experience.” 
This was charitable, for it was fairly clear that the work of railroad 
lobbyists had killed the bill. The railroads were taking no more 
chances on losing their privileges than they could help. “Do they 
not own the newspapers?” the Progressive Farmer inquired in a 
less apologetic moment. “Are not all the politicians their depen- 
dents? Has not every judge in the State a free pass in his pocket? 
Do they not control all the best legal talent in the State?’** Two 
years later, however, the railway interests were jrouted, and a 
commission to consist of three members elected by the legislature for 
six-year terms was established. The law forbade rebates and unjust 
discriminations of any kind, established the “long and short haul” 


2» — elections are adequately discussed in Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 
PP. 224-232. 
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principle, and gave the commission full ratemaking authority, sub- 
ject to the usual limitations of judicial review.** 

It is quite the fashion to make light of the work of the early 
railroad commissions, but the one established in North Carolina 
gave a good account of itself. One of its first actions was to rewrite 
the freight schedules for all the roads of the State. This was done 
with a view to the reduction of rates on necessities like grain and 
salt, where the tariffs were lowered in some instances as much as 
forty per cent. Passenger, express, and telegraph rates were in due 
time subjected to similar revision. According to Governor Holt 
this phase of the commission’s activities resulted in a saving to the 
people of the State of about half a million dollars. The commission, 
however, very sensibly avoided antagonizing the roads in unneces- 
sary ways. It consulted them in making the new rates, and again 
after the schedules were completed and before they went into effect 
with the result that commission findings were always accepted with 
the minimum of friction.** By virtue of its authority as a “board of 
appraisers and assessors for railroad companies,” the railroad com- 
mission was able to do another good work. There had long been a 
“vast and unaccountable discrepancy” between the valuation for taxa- 
tion of North Carolina railroads and their capitalization. This dis- 
crepancy was lessened, though by no means removed, by the commis- 
sion’s assessment of railway valuation at about $20,000,000 instead 
of the $12,000,000 on which the roads had formerly paid. The com- 
mission also succeeded in collecting taxes from the Pullman Car 
Company, and from outside corporations whose steamboats operated 
in the waters of North Carolina—sources of taxation never before 
tapped.**> To terminate the special exemptions from taxation held 
by some of the railroads considerable litigation had to be added to 
persuasion. The blanket exemption of one road was interpreted by 
the commission to mean only a small portion of its main line—all of 
the branch lines, and much of the main line being held to be outside 
the original exemption contract made between the State and the road, 
and this interpretation was sustained by the United States Supreme 
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Court. The legislature assessed against another road, which held a 
property exemption, a tax of twenty cents upon each share of its 
capital stock for every year from 1862 to 1892—a sum of $67,148— 
which the commission took steps to collect. After losing in a lower 
court this road was glad to compromise with the State by the pay- 
ment of part of the stipulated sum and the surrender for all time 
of its tax exemption. By such means the commission gradually 
put to an end the nonpayment of taxes by the railroads, and in 1894 
the last exemption right had been surrendered.** 

Satisfying as all this progress was it somehow failed to bring 
prosperity to the farmers. Writing in 1893 of a condition which 
had existed for some time Governor Carr was “pained” by the fact 
that there were sections of the State where lands once “considered 
an investment at $25 per acre” were “now being sold at $3 to $5 
to satisfy mortgaged debts,” and were “not sought after by the cred- 
itor class at that.”** More and more the farmers arrived at the 


conclusion that they could never hope for better times until some- 
thing had been done to straighten out their disordered finances. They 
agitated for the reduction of the legal rate of interest to six per cent 


without success** (until the session of 1895), but even if the interest 
rate had been lowered it would have affected only a limited number 
of farmers. Something far more drastic was required. Even free 
silver, which was universally accepted by Alliancemen as a step in 
the right direction, would not wholly suffice. It remained for a 
North Carolinian, Harry Skinner, to invent a scheme fantastic 
enough to meet the demands of the most radical.*® Skinner’s idea, 
variously expanded and expounded, became famous as the Sub 
Treasury plan. Let the national government build throughout the 
country a great system of warehouses, just as it built postoffices, 
customs-houses, and federal buildings of all sorts. Let the farmers 
store in these warehouses such of their grain, cotton, tobacco, ete., 
as they did not at that moment care to sell—just as distillers for 
example, stored their excess products in bonded warehouses with a 
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government official carrying the keys. Then at very low interest rates 
let the government issue to the farmers on this security eighty per 
cent of the market value thereof in legal tender notes, just as for 
years it had issued paper money to the national banks on the bonds 
they placed with the treasurer of the United States. Transferable 
warehouse receipts were to be given to all depositors, and the holder 
of one of these receipts might withdraw his “deposit” at will, pro- 
vided he paid back at the time whatever sum of money had been 
advanced upon it. Notes so returned were to be destroyed.* 

Great things were expected by the advocates of the Sub-Treasury 
should their plan be enacted into law. The farmer would be freed 
from the necessity of taking whatever price was offered him at the 
time his crop came in, for with the assistance of the eighty per 
cent advance he could take his time about selling. Nor would the 
producer of a crop, whether he owned land or not, have any further 
difficulties in borrowing. The currency, too, would be adequate and 
prices would rise accordingly. Moreover an elastic currency would 
at last be achieved, for what thrifty farmer would long be content 
with the payment of even a low rate of interest to secure but eighty 
per cent of the value of his crop? He would sell at the first favor- 
able opportunity, and the amount of his loan would automatically 
be withdrawn from circulation. Thus when money was in demand 
it would be supplied, but when the demand declined the excess money 
would disappear. These arguments were of course the objects of 
immediate attack by those who saw in the Sub-Treasury plan nothing 
but a scheme for unprecedented currency inflation. The constitu- 
tionality of such a measure was questioned, but even more its 
reasonableness. So palpable were its shortcomings that ridicule was 
an oftener-used weapon of attack than reason. One self-styled poet, 
declaring the price of poetry to be low and the market crowded, 
wanted a literary bureau in the government warehouse so that he 
might realize eighty per cent on his unpublished verse and then 
“set down and wait for poetry to go up.” A farmer (ostensibly) 
who had great good luck in plowing up snakes thought it a pity that 


“ Progressive Farmer, April 29, May 13, December 2, 1890; Greensboro Daily Record, 
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there was no Sub-Treasury warehouse where he could deposit this 
fruit of the soil and draw upon it eighty per cent of its value.* 
But neither argument nor ridicule availed to persuade the aver- 
age southern Allianceman of the futility of this plan. The Sub- 
Treasury scheme was endorsed in its entirety at the annual gather- 
ing of the Alliance forces in St. Louis, December, 1889, and a year 
later at Ocala, Florida, the farmers included among their famous 
“demands” one asking for the establishment of “sub-treasuries or 
depositories in the several states which shall loan money direct to 
the people at a low rate of interest, not to exceed two per cent per 
annum, on nonperishable farm products, and also upon real estate, 
with proper limitations upon the quantity of land and amount of 
money.”*? If this was not an endorsement of the original sub- 
treasury plan, it was the endorsement of something very much like 
it, and was generally so construed. Opponents of the Sub-Treasury 
made an earnest effort to split the Alliance on this subject and in 
some regions they actually succeeded in organizing Anti-Sub-Treas- 
ury Alliances.** Within the State of North Carolina, however, Colonel 
Polk, whose prestige had been greatly increased by his election to 
the national presidency of the Alliance (lately re-christened the Na- 
tional Farmers Alliance and Industrial Union), turned the Pro- 
gressive Farmer to the ardent support of the Sub-Treasury idea, 
even at the cost of losing his chief editorial writer, whose views were 
in “irreconcilable conflict” with this policy. Polk’s influence con- 
firmed most of the North Carolina Alliancemen in their natural in- 
clination towards the plan, and in due time it could be claimed with 
much show of reason that the Sub-Treasury was endorsed by the 
Alliance forces of the State “almost as a unit.” Every county was 
said to have declared for it, and the opposition charges of uncon- 


41 Greensboro Daily Record, August 10, September 16, October 2, 21, 1891. The fol- 
lowing is of a little later chronology: 


“Why should the farmer delve and ditch, 
Why should the farmer's wife darn and stitch? 
The Government can make ‘em rich, 
And the People’s Party knows it. 
So hurrah, hurrah for the great P. P. 
1=7 and 0—3, 
A is B and X is Z, 


And the People’s Party knows it!"’ 


Greensboro Patriot, July 27, 1892, quoting the New York Sum. 

“ The Ocala demands were reprinted in every issue of Alliance papers for months. 
The Progressive Farmer carried them in practically every issue during the year 1891. 
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stitutionality, paternalism, and class legislation if not refuted were 
at least cheerfully ignored.** 

Nevertheless it was the Sub-Treasury plan which more than any- 
thing else threatened the harmony of the North Carolina Alliance. 
It soon became evident that the Democratic party, in spite of the 
strong Alliance influence over it in the South, could never be relied 
upon to enact the Sub-Treasury panacea into law. Measures looking 
to this end were duly introduced into both houses of Congress at 
Washington only to be buried by the hostile votes of Democrats and 
Republicans alike. Even Senator Vance of North Carolina, who 
reluctantly presented the senate measure at the insistence of Polk, 
turned against the bill he had sponsored, at the grave risk of being 
defeated for reelection by the all-Alliance legislature of 1891. Polk 
indeed wished to punish Vance in this way, but the Senator’s long- 
standing popularity could not easily be overcome, and with the under- 
standing that his vote should thereafter be cast to secure the objects 
of the financial reform contemplated by the Ocala platform he was 
permitted to keep his seat. In company with other prominent Demo- 
crats, however, Vance continued to denounce the Sub-Treasury and 
all its works.*° These circumstances led some of the Alliance leaders, 
especially Polk, to look with favor upon the People’s Party then in 
process of formation as the only party from which they might hope 
to secure adequate financial reform. But to advocate boldly that 
the Alliance throw its support to the Third Party might be to invite 
disaster upon the whole movement. Wherever the “battle for white 
supremacy” had been fought and won the loyalty of the victors to 
the party through which they had fought preceded every other politi- 
cal sentiment. Even the advocates of nothing more drastic than 
reform of the Democracy must take care that their program did not 
threaten the party’s strength. Polk’s attacks on Vance in the Pro- 
gressive Farmer had already been characterized as “threatening war 
on the whites.’’*® 

“4 Progressive Farmer, May 19, 1891; Greensboro Daily Record, June 26, 1891. 
* This controversy is best set forth in the Progressive Farmer, January 20, 1891. The 


text of the proposed bill is given in ibid., December 2, 1890. See also Hamilton, North 
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This devotion to the “white man’s party,” rendered doubly acute 
by the ill-advised Force Bill, which the Republicans in Congress 
uner the leadership of Henry Cabot Lodge had lately tried to enact 
into law, precluded all possibility of separate political action by the 
North Carolina Alliance in 1890.47 But during the following year 
the third party idea took deeper root. North Carolinians, to be sure, 
had little to do with the Cincinnati decision which formally launched 
the People’s Party, but Polk’s position as head of the national Alli- 
ance brought him into constant contact with the Populist leaders, 
and he speedily came to share their views. His paper echoed his sen- 
timents. “The new party,” it noted, “has adopted the Alliance de- 
mands into its platform. Does any one suppose that intelligent Al- 
liancemen will vote against a party that adopts those demands, and 
in favor of a party that not only fails to adopt, but resists those 
demands? . . .”*8 During the year Polk made an attempt to 
establish friendly relations between North Carolinians and the west- 
ern Populists. He arranged for “Sockless” Jerry Simpson to tour 
the State in the interests of the new party, and for himself to pay a 
return visit to Kansas, as some thought, to “stiffen up the backbone 
of Kansas Populists who had about concluded that there was to be 
no Third Party in the South.’’** Polk’s advocacy of the new party, 
far more than Simpson’s speeches, made a profound impression upon 
North Carolina Alliancemen, for there was no man whose views they 
respected more. To begin with he was careful to say always that he 
favored the Third Party only in case the Democrats failed to accept 
the Alliance demands, but few were deceived by this, for nobody 
seriously expected the national Democratic party to surrender to 
the Alliance. It was clear enough that if Polk could bring it to 
pass the North Carolina Alliance would join the Populists. And in 
a sense, this was the only logical thing to do. The Alliance forces 
might for years continue to control State policies and State legisla- 
tion by working through the Democratic party, but it was a national 
policy and national legislation which was now required. Only a na- 


47 Greensboro Patriot, January 8, 1891. 

# “Gentlemen of the old parties,’ the editorial continued, “if the time comes when 
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them for your overthrow, but blame your own blind and miserable folly.” Progressiva 
Farmer, June 3, 1891. 
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tion-wide “party of the people” could be trusted to put the desired 
reforms into effect.®° 

Polk presided over the great conference of reform forces which 
met at St. Louis in February, 1892, and he acquiesced heartily in 
its decision to “vote only with the political organization which rep- 
resents our principles.” In general, however, the North Carolina 
delegates, like most of the men from the South balked at third party 
action, and still pretended to hope for satisfactory terms from the 
Democrats. Returning from St. Louis, Polk canvassed the situation 
with a group of fifty representative Alliancemen assembled at Ra- 
leigh, and found them exceedingly anxious to avoid secession from 
the Democratic party except as a last resort. Undismayed Polk 
directed his paper, the Progressive Farmer, to display the Populist 
banner, and he set to work almost single-handed to lead the State 
Alliance into the Third Party movement." 

His course met with powerful opposition. Elias Carr, formerly 
president of the State Alliance, and still one of its formost leaders, 
came out publicly against the St. Louis platform, and condemned 
the whole Third Party movement. His example, was followed by 
other Alliancemen, many of whom went so far as to sever their con- 
nection with the Alliance altogether. Polk, however, in spite of 
the heavy odds against him, won numerous adherents to his position. 
Only a Southerner can realize how keenly these converts to Populism 
must have felt their grievances. They became in the eyes of their 
Democratic neighbors political apostates and traitors to civilization 
itself, more to be reviled even than the Republicans into whose 
hands they played. They invited upon themselves every stinging 
epithet, every slanderous remark, that a host of scurrilous editors 
and orators could devise. No doubt there were a number who joined 
the movement only to secure place and preferment for themselves, 
but the rank and file of the Third Party men were enlisted like 
Crusaders to battle for a cause, regardless of the difficulties that beset 
their way. Perhaps half the members of the Alliance gave Polk’s 
policy their support. The rest were unwilling to risk the reality of 


% Polk stated his position in this way: “If the Democrats want Alliance votes (in the 
election of 1892) what they will have to do is to treat us fairly, squarely and honestly, 
and give us a clean man not connected with Wall Street, and one who stands on the 
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white supremacy in what might prove to be but a vain struggle for 
a new economic order.” 

As the time for the election of 1892 approached it became evi- 
dent that the Third Party men were determined to build an organiza- 
tion from the ground up. Not content merely to support the national 
ticket they sought to put full State and local tickets in the field. 
Their strength frightened the Democratic leaders, especially in view 
of the fact that the Populists might control many negro votes. Since 
1886 a Colored Alliance had existed in the South, and since about 
1890 it had had numerous chapters in North Carolina. Leaders of 
the colored organization claimed 55,000 members in the State, whom 
they believed that they could induce to vote almost to a man for 
Third Party nominees.** Even more ominous was the danger that 
the Republicans would throw their strength to the Third Party in- 
stead of making nominations of their own. To be sure, Republican 
and Populist doctrines had nothing in common except a mutual dis- 
like of the Democrats, but that mattered little. Local Republicans 
would sacrifice much to oust the Democrats from control of the 
State, and the national leaders were not unwilling to help the Popu- 
lists against the Democrats in the South in order to offset the inroads 
which the new party was sure to make upon Republican majorities 
in the Northwest. It was a case of “building a fire under the 
Democratic party” to get even, which might prove also to be the sal- 
vation of the Republicans in the election of 1892. At any rate the 
charge was made repeatedly, with much evidence of its truth, that 
the Republican national committee assisted materially in financing 
the Third Party campaign in North Carolina.™ 

Faced by these circumstances the Democrats made haste to con- 
cede to the farmers every possible point. They sought to include in 
their platform every Alliance demand, and they searched anxiously 
for nominees who would appeal to those who clamored for reform, 
even opposing the nomination of Cleveland for the presidency, and 
passing over all the old party “wheel-horses” to bestow the nomination 
for governor upon Elias Carr—“dirt” farmer, member of the com- 
mittee which framed the Ocala demands, former president of the 


52 Greensboro Daily Record, March 7, 9, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, March 9, April 20, 
May 11, 1892. 

8 Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia, 30:301; Progressive Farmer, July 31, 1888, August 
26, 1890, August 11, October 15, 1891; Greensboro Daily Record, December 5, 8, 1890, 
October 4, 1891. 

5% Ibid., March 12, July 25, August 19, 20, September 6, 15, November 1, 1892; 
Greensboro Patriot, July 20, August 3, 1892. 
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State Alliance and still active in its work, but an opponent of the 
St. Louis platform and the Third Party movement.® In spite of 
these concessions the Democrats almost despaired of carrying the 
State, and for the first time in many years North Carolina was listed 
in the “doubtful column.” Then things began to go wrong for the 
Populists. At the beginning of a long train of disasters came the 
untimely death of Polk, whom many people had expected to see 
named for the presidency by the Populist convention at Omaha, and 
without whose energy the new party could never have risen to its com- 
manding position in State politics.°° The nomination of Weaver, a 
former officer of the Union army who had not held his tongue about 
the “rebels” after the war was over, was likewise damaging.** The 
Populist State convention was a sad bungle. It was agreed by the 
leaders in advance that the nomination for governor should go to 
Harry Skinner, famed as the author of the sub-treasury idea, and 
regarded by many as the logical successor to Polk’s place of leader- 
ship in Third Party circles.** In accordance with this plan the 
convention named Skinner by acclamation, but in order to forestall 
the possibility of a Republican ticket being placed in the field, Skin- 
ner announced that he would accept the nomination only on condi- 
tion that he have the fullest liberty to withdraw in favor of the Demo- 
cratic nominee should he find that the Republican party was “by a 
conspiracy about to divide the white vote of the State.’ Skinner’s 
threat to unite with the Democrats in case the Republicans put up 
a ticket against him was doubtless good politics, but his move was 
misunderstood by the delegates, who speedily took the nomination 
from him and gave it to W. P. Exum, a man of little tact who proved 
himself a liability during the campaign rather than an asset. 
More disheartening still was the success which Republican politi- 
cians had in getting their names on Populist tickets. Scarcely a 


85 Greensboro Patriot, May 25, June 1, 1892. 

8 Greensboro Daily Record, June 11, 13, August 22, 1892. 

87 Ibid., July 13, 20, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, October 5, 1892. Even Weaver's 
tour of the state during the campaign failed to erase old memories, and Mrs. Lease’s 
coming probably did more harm than good. The Record found ‘‘the sight of a woman trav- 
eling around the country . making political speeches’ to be “simply disgusting.’’ Sep- 
tember 29, 1892, “Southern manhood revolts at the idea of degrading womanhood to the 
level of politics.” IJbid., September 30, 1892. 

588 Greensboro Daily Record, March 14, June 20, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, August 
24, 1892. 

5° Ibid., August 24, 1892; Greensboro Daily Record, August 17, 1892. 

© Exum’s worst offense was a personal assault upon Charles B. Aycock, Democratic 
candidate for elector at large. Greensboro Daily Record, October 28, 1892; Greensboro 
Patriot, November 2, 1892. For details of the campaign see Robert D. W. Connor and 
Clarence Poe, The Life amd Speeches of Charles Brantley Aycock (Garden City, 1912), 
pp. 64-67. 
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Populist convention but was manipulated to this end by some adroit 
Republican. Even the State ticket contained Republican names, 
and on local tickets they were almost as numerous as bona fide Third 
Party men.” To cap the climax the Republicans or at least such 
of them as had not been favored by Populist nominations, finally 
put up a ticket of their own. They knew full well that the name 
Republican would draw the greater part of the negro vote, and with 
the whites divided they believed that they had a chance to win.” 
This activity of the Republicans, more than anything else, drove 
deserting Democrats back to the party fold. Little wonder that when 
the returns came in the Populists almost invariably found their ticket 
in third place with the Republicans second and the Democrats a 
triumphant first. 

The election of 1892 virtually marked the passing of the Alliance 
in North Carolina, although annual meetings continued to be held 
during most of the nineties, and some local chapters may have sur- 
vived even longer. When the legislature of 1893 amended away 
most of the authority granted to the Alliance by the original charter 
of incorporation “ it only recorded the popular verdict that the 
Alliance had outlived its usefulness and deserved to die. Members of 
the order who remained with the Democratic party during the elec- 
tion almost invariably withdrew from the Alliance. Those who 
joined the Populists were thereafter Populists first and Alliancemen 
only incidentally. Or, one might better say, the Alliance now be- 
came the Populist party. Between 1894 and 1896 designing poli- 
ticians succeeded in bringing about a half-hearted fusion between 
the Populists and the Republicans which in 1896 won for the latter 
the governorship and a dominant position in the State. The period 
of misrule which followed not only revived the memories of recon- 
struction but it served also to bring about the complete ‘rehabilita- 
tion of the Democratic party. Those Populists who could do so now 
hastened to resume their Democratic connections. A few Third 
Party politicians, whom the Democrats could not forgive for their 


6. A “mongrel” ticket was named in Guilford County which, according to the Record, 
was “nothing more nor less than a Republican machine with a Prohibition attachment.” 
Greensboro Daily Record, August 1, 8, 1892. In Edgecombe County a “pepper and salt 
ticket” was named—i.e., a negro was nominated along with whites. IJbid., August 13, 
1892. See also ibid., June 14, 1892 (quoting the Charlotte News), and September 1, 14, 
1892. 

62. Ibid., September 6, 8, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, September 14, 1892. 

® The election returns are found conveniently in Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 
p. 241. For contemporary comment see Greensboro Daily Record, November 9, 1892; 
Greensboro Patriot, December 14, 1892. 

% Private Laws of the State of North Carolina, session 1893, chapter 137, pp. 193-195. 
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apostacy, went over to the Republicans. And in the confusion the 
ragged remnants of the old Farmers’ Alliance dropped completely 
out of sight.™ : 

Too often it is assumed that the Alliance was a failure simply 
because as an organization it did not endure. But such an assump- 
tion is wholly unfounded in fact. That the Alliance accomplished 
far less than its founders hoped from it cannot be denied, but that 
it nevertheless accomplished a great deal is evident from the following 
brief summary of Alliance achievements: 

1. The Alliance contributed immeasurably to the social and 
fraternal life of the rural classes. It brought farmers together as 
had never before happened, at least in North Carolina. It promoted 
a wholesome class consciousness which the mere passing of the order 
was powerless to destroy. 

2. The Alliance did much towards the education of the farmers. 
Its journals and its leaders disseminated information on diversified 
farming and on the various phases of scientific agriculture. Farmer 
insistence resulted in the establishment and the adequate mainten- 
ance of the State College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts at Ra- 
leigh, which ever since its foundation has contributed actively to the 
improvement of North Carolina agriculture.” 

3. The Alliance established a business agency which during half 
a decade of the hardest years that the rural classes of North Caro- 
lina have ever known cut down the profits that the middlemen were 
accustomed to take from the farmers by many thousands of dollars. 

4. The Alliance forced a reluctant State government to create a 
serviceable railway commission, which speedily corrected the most 
glaring of intrastate railway abuses, and quite as important, forced 
the roads after a hard struggle to assume something approximating 
their fair share of the burden of taxation. It should be noted in this 
connection that it was the concerted demand of the farmers the 
country over which more than anything else led to the establishment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Alliance drove the 
entering wedge for national control of the railways. 


6 An amateurish but useful paper by Simeon Alexander Delap on “The Populist 
Party in North Carolina” appears in Historical Papers published by the Trinity College His- 
torical Society, series XIV (Durham, N. ©., 1922), pp. 40-74. " , 

* It is interesting to discover that the Alliance legislature of 1891 did some pioneering 
in regard to offering higher education to the women of the State. It passed “An act to 
establish a normal and industrial school for white girls,” out of which the State Normal 
and Industrial School at Greensboro, later rechristened the North Carolina Oollege for 
Women, developed. Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, session 1891, 
chapter 139, pp. 126-128. 
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5. In similar fashion Alliance demands placed upon the statute 
books of State and Nation anti-trust laws which were important in 
spite of their ineffectiveness because of the precedent they set. It was 
worth something to secure even the recognition of the principle that 
the government has the right and duty to curb the unfair practices 
of “big business.”®* 

6. The long-continued efforts of the Alliance to secure the enact- 
ment of a state-wide six per cent interest law finally bore fruit al- 
though only after the Alliance itself had practically ceased to func- 
tion. In general, however, the financial program of the Alliance 
failed, and doubtless it is well that it did. But was it not a worthy 
service to call striking attention to such evils as the inelasticity of the 
currency and the lack of rural credits? Was it not largely the 
fault of the great financiers who failed to work out reasonable solu- 
tions to these problems or even to put their heads to them, that the 
American farmer was led astray by the false gods of fiat money 
and free silver? Repeatedly Alliance leaders asked the financial 
world to show them a better way but they were never shown. 

7. Finally, it was the entrance of the Alliance into polities as 
the People’s Party which drove from power in North Carolina the 
ruling caste of elderly politicians whose conservatism had for years 
thwarted every progressive or forward-looking movement. To ac- 
complish this end the Republican party was permitted to gain con- 
trol of the State through negro votes—a costly and unfortunate 
experiment. But the new Democracy which in due time assumed 
control was abreast of the times. Its eyes were turned to the future 
and not to the past. 

In these various ways during its brief career the Alliance pushed 
forward the cause of democracy, both political and industrial. The 
contributions that it made were well worth making. The pity of it 
is that in both State and nation the Alliance and its successor, the 
People’s Party, finally chose as the chief remedy for ills that un- 
doubtedly existed and needed remedying the cheap money panacea. 
This mistaken policy wrought the ultimate destruction of the organi- 
zation so painfully evolved. It insured the indefinite delay of a 


& Laws and Resolutions of the. State of North Carolima, session 1889, chapter 374, 
pp. 372-373. It seems fair to assume that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890 was the 
result of Alliance demands, 
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badly needed movement, already too long delayed, for the reform of 
the existing economic order. There must have been great satisfaction 
in certain quarters when it became clear that the new movement had 
forsaken all else for the free silver heresy. For, as an inspired ob- 
server commented apropos the election of 1896, “It was not free 
silver that frightened the plutocratic leaders. What they feared then, 
what they fear now, is free men. 


9968 


* Quoted by Frederick E. Haynes, Third Party Movements since the Civil War, with 
special reference to Iowa; a study in social politics (Iowa City, 1916), p. 301. 
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II 


Witiram Borpen’s “Appress To THE INHABITANTS OF 


Norra Carorrma” 
(1746) 


INTRODUCTION 


William Borden, the author of this pamphlet, was born in Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island, August 15, 1689. He was the son of John 
Borden, one of the two progenitors of the Borden family in America. 
By profession he was a shipbuilder. Seeing the scarcity of duck 
cloth, necessary for the manufacture of sails, he became interested 
in its production, for which the growing of hemp was also essential. 
The Rhode Island Assembly was invoked for assistance and in 1721 
that body enacted the first of a series of statutes designed to stimulate 
the growing of hemp and flax. In August of the following year 
(1722) Borden was granted a bounty for five years, to the exclusion 
of all other persons, of 20s. per bolt for every bolt of duck he should 
manufacture equal in quality to Holland duck; in October the period 
of the bounty was lengthened to ten years. Nor was this all; in 
1724 he applied for and received a loan of £100 for one year to aid 
in financing his enterprise. In 1725 another loan of £500 for three 
years was granted, and in 1728 a much larger sum, £3,000, to run 
ten years, was also granted on condition that 150 bolts of duck be 
produced annually. In 1731 the exclusive bounty was renewed and 
the requirement to produce 150 bolts per annum was waived, and 
in 1736 the ten-year loan was extended to 1746. 

Between the lines of this legislation one may readily infer that 
there were difficulties in the manufacture of duck, and such was 
the case. Skilled labor was scarce and raw materials were not pro- 
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duced in sufficient quantity. The business did not prosper and in 
1732 William Borden disposed of his business and removed to 
North Carolina. He settled in Carteret County, on a stream which 
he called Newport River, and there he established a ship building 
enterprise. He was undoubtedly a pioneer in that business and was 
widely known as William Borden, the shipbuilder. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and was elected to the North 
Carolina Assembly in 1746. When the Assembly organized he de- 
clined to take the oath required of members, and requested that his 
affirmation be accepted. This was refused, and he did not take his 
seat. Two years later, in 1748, he died. His wife was Alice Hull, 
whom he married in 1715. To them were born one son, William, 
very prominent in North Carolina politics in the period of the 
Revolution, and four daughters, Alice, Catherine, Hope, and Han- 
nah. Their descendants lived in Eastern Carolina and intermarried 
with the prominent families of that section. 

Among the public questions of the day, Borden was keenly inter- 
ested in the currency. This is the subject of his Address to the 
People of North Carolina. It is a very human document, showing 
an intimate knowledge of those commercial conditions in the prov- 
ince that were the background of its monetary policy. Fundamentally, 
a lack of good harbors threw the balance of trade against North 
Carolina, both with respect to intercolonial as well as foreign trade. 

“Are not the Inhabitants (for want of a proper Navigation in 
the Government) obliged to purchase all their foreign Necessaries 
at the very last and dearest Hand? When, perhaps, a Parcel of 
Goods or Merchandize have passed through the Expense of Naviga- 
tion, ete., in the neighbouring Governments, and have passed through 
the Hands of many Merchants or Traders, and they have all had 
their Profits on them, and Livings from them, then, perhaps, poor 
North Carolina Planters have the Honour of eating, drinking, and 
wearing some of the riff-raff Remains at a dear Rate: Pray consider, 
then, what all this amounts to, but a supporting Navigation and 
Trade in the neighbouring Governments, at the Expense of the poor 
North Carolina Planters.” 
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In these words are summarized North Carolina’s great trade prob- 
lem—a problem, that, in one form or another, has puzzled the minds 
of many public men from the days of William Borden to the present. 
Fortunately facts and figures are cited in illustration. “We may 
find,” he says, “that at New York, Beef is sold from 40 to 60 s per 
Barrel; which being reduced to our Currency, at Six for One, is 
12 to 18 | per Barrel, our Money; Pork, we may find, goes from 50 
to 80 s per Barrel; which being reduced, at Six for One, is 15 to 241 
per Barrel, our Money: And, moreover, even the many sorts of 
Timber, in our neighbouring Governments, became valuable, by 
Means of a proper foreign Trade; whereby many of the Inhabitants 
(instead of being at an immense Charge to burn it in Heaps) were 
enabled, by the Produce thereof, to clear their Lands. 

“And on the other Hand, it is said, That Sugar, by the small 
Quantity, is sold from 4 to 8d per Pound; which being reduced, at 
Six for One, is 2 to 4 s per Pound, owr Money; Melasses is said 
to be sold, from 16 to 18 d per Gallon, by the Hogshead; which 
being reduced, at Six for One, is 8 to 9 s per Gallon, our Money; 
Thus it may appear, by a reasonable Computation, to any Eyes, 
except they are blind, and to any Understanding, except it is stupe- 
fied, that what Sugar the Inhabitants of New York expend in their 
Families, at 2 to 4 s per Pound, our Money, we cannot expend the 
same in our Families here, under 5 to 7 s and 6 d per Pound, in 
our Way of Trading; and so, in like Manner, what Melasses they 
expend in their families, at 8 to 9 s per Gallon, our Money, we must 
expend the same in our families here, at 25 to 30 s per Gallon, in 
our Way of Trade, or otherwise go without it. Salt, also, from 
2 to 3 s in New York, which being reduced, at Six for One is 12 to 
18s per Bushel, our Currency, for which we must give 30 to 40 s per 
Bushel here; And so, in some proportion, we may conclude it is with 
other merchandise.” 

The adverse trade balance drained the colony of specie. Such a 
condition was an excellent background for emissions of paper money. 
The experiment was begun in 1712, at the time of the Tuscarora 
War. By 1729, the year of the transfer of the colony to the Crown, 
the amount of money that had been issued amounted to £48,000. 
Of this a considerable sum had been authorized as replacements, 
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and if the monetary laws had been strictly observed the amount 
outstanding would have been only £10,000; evidence that 
far more than this was actually in circulation is the rate of depre- 
ciation, which was £500 colonial to £100 sterling, and the money 
was practically worthless outside the colony. To remedy this situa- 
tion the Assembly of 1729 enacted a bold measure; £40,000 in bills 
of credit were to be issued, of which £10,000 were to be exchanged 
for previous issues then in circulation, and £30,000 were to be 
loaned on land mortgages at six per cent, one-fifteenth of the prin- 
cipal to be redeemed annually. It was believed that money with land 
as a security would not depreciate; but the population was around 
35,000, bond and free, thus making the amount of paper more than 
£1 for every person in the province. Depreciation therefore con- 
tinued, the ratio in 1731 being £700 or £800 to one pound sterling. 
Moreover there were frauds in the valuation of land accepted as 
security for money, there was considerable counterfeiting, and it 
was impossible to collect all of the annual fifteenth of principal. 

Here was an excuse for further monetary legislation and in 1735 
the installments due on the issue of 1729 were ordered to be reissued, 
thus preventing any currency contraction until the end of the fifteen- 
year period. Moreover, contrary to royal instructions, £12,500 of 
additional currency were authorized to meet current debts and the 
expense of monetary administration. The amount of paper in 
circulation was thus increased from £40,000 to £52,500, and by 
1739 the rate of exchange was officially fixed at £1,000 colonial to 
£100 sterling. 

Such was the situation as the end of the fifteen-year period for 
which the currency of 1729 was issued, approached. Governor John- 
ston called the matter to the attention of the Assembly in 1744. 
Then it was that William Borden proposed his plan for a new cur- 
rency. He had no sympathy with the existing monetary policy 
and he knew that the Crown had issued instructions against further 
issues of paper; but he believed that these instructions would be 
waived if a sound currency could be provided. And to secure such 
a currency he deemed it necessary to adopt a policy that would stimu- 
late external trade. He therefore proposed that £100,000 in paper 
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be issued on land mortgages, one-tenth to be redeemed each year 
in produce. Considering the issue of 1729 there was nothing new 
in this; but he did add a new feature, original and unique. This 
was that the produce collected should be placed in public warehouses 
and sold by the government, three-fourths of the purchase price to 
be taken in goods of the West Indies or elsewhere and one-fourth 
in gold and silver. Through a constant turnover in this business, 
he estimated that at the end of ten years sufficient gold and silvér 
would be accumulated to retire the £100,000 of paper. 

There is no evidence that this proposal was considered by the 
Governor, Council and Assembly. In both sessions of 1744 the only 
measure the Assembly would consider was a bill for “a new cur- 
rency,” and over its details there was so much opposition from the 
Council that nothing was done. Therefore Mr. Borden made an- 
other plea for a sound currency, “the second month of 1745.” In this 
he severely criticised the Assembly for failing to adopt any con- 
structive measure and recommended a produce tax, the goods so 
raised to be exchanged by the government for specie and manu- 
factured articles as the best means of improving trade and bringing 
sound money into the colony. “Is there not a duty incumbent upon 
the Inhabitants of North Carolina, who are almost destitute of a 
paper medium,” he asks, “weightily and maturely to consider which 
way a proper Remedy may be calculated, in order to relieve the 
Government from its naked and distressed state ?” 

Again his advice and program were ignored, for the measure 
adopted in 1745 was simply to levy a redemption tax, a measure 
foredoomed to failure, and soon followed by another agitation for 
more paper. Disappointed at the futility of the policy adopted and 
anxious that his own ideas be adopted, he entered the political arena, 
and was elected a member of the Assembly which convened in Feb- 
ruary, 1746. As previously stated, he would not take the oath re- 
quired of members, his affirmation was refused, and he was not 
allowed to take his seat. 

It was in 1746, doubtless about the time of his election, that an 
edition of his plan for a sound currency and his criticism of the 
Assembly of 1744 were presented to the public by his constituents 
in Carteret and Onslow counties. There being no printing press 
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in the province, the work was issued from the press of William 
Parks, at Williamsburg, Va. The copy from which this reprint 
is made is in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and it is now published with the permission of that organization. 
Whatever criticisms one may make of the soundness of William 
Borden’s plan for a sound currency, it must be conceded that he had 
at heart the welfare of North Carolina, that he had no sympathy 
with existing monetary policies, and that his remedy for the adverse 
trade balance was ingenious. Finally, in a day and generation when 
government money was greatly depreciated, the due bills issued by 
William Borden were widely circulated and were known as “Borden’s 


Serip.” 











THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


READER 


Kinp READER: 


WHEREAS the following Address and Propositions was put forth, 
under a Consideration, That we, the Inhabitants of North-Carolina, 
fall far short of having an equal Chance in the Value of our Labour 
with our neighbouring Colonies, for Want of a proper furthering 
Trade amongst us, put forth by William Borden, of Carteret County, 


for the Encouragement of the People of this Province, to procure 
Commodities suitable, at thetr just Value, that would induce Farmers 
to import furthering Good into the Government; whereby they may 
have Opportunity to purchase the furthering Necessaries at the best 
and cheapest Hand, by granting a new Emission of Paper Bills, 
lent out without Use, or any other significant Incumbrance ; founded 
upon the Incouragement of Industry, stayed and answered in Respect 
of its Value, by Silver and Gold, it being their End and Center, as 
will more fully appear by the following Address or Proposition hereto 
annexed ; or without Bills, as appears by a Proposition of a latten 
Calculation, but stitched in one Volume in Quarto; to which Propo- 
sitions we refer the Reader for it is mature Consideration; and we, 
the Inhabitants of Carteret and Onslow Counties, that have Oppor- 
tunity to peruse and weigh them, are of real Opinion, that they 
would be of great Benefit, and vast Advantage to the Province, tf 
rightly carried on by Act of Assembly, and prudently managed in 
each County ; which behooves the Inhabitants to see to; therefore we 
thought, for our own Interest, and the Interest of our Neighbours, 
ourself under an Obligation, and in Duty bound, to give our neigh- 
bourtng Counties the like Opportunity to peruse and [2] weigh them; 
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For we think them of great Importance, and the most proper Method, 
seeming to us, to put them in Print, and the most likely Way to give 
the Inhabitants the quickest Knowledge of them; therefore we have 
taken that Method now, respecting the first, and Intent of the latter 
Proposition: We are of Opinion, That the first Proposition would be 
vastly more advantageous to the Province than the latter, with that 
Proviso Liberty can be obtained, from the King, for a new Emission 
of Paper Bills, if Need require; which we doubt not but He would 
readily grant, if there appeared Prospect of Advantage to His Prov- 
ince; which evidently appears in the first Proposition, viz. For a 
Paper Currency; and is made manifest by reasonable and sound 
Arguments, and proved by Arithmetick: And as to the latter, we 
believe it will be of great Advantage to the Province, and was calcu- 
lated in case the King, upon Trial, should refuse to grant a new Emis- 
sion of Paper Bills; but if we obtain our Request wn that, we esteem 
it to be inferior to the former. Now, thinking tt needless to advance 
further in Recommendation of them, concluding they are sufficient 
to recommend themselves, we shall not add, only this we have to re- 
quest of our Neighbours, and Countrymen of thts Province, in each 
County, that after a settled Perusal of them, and they appear to be war- 
rantable, that you assent to, and pass them on to the Assembly, for 
their Perusal and Consideration, in order, that if there appears no 
other Proposition of more Weight and Value, manifest by more rea- 
sonable and sounder Arguments, proved more authentickly by Arith- 
metick, to be of greater Ease and Benefit to the Inhabitants of this 
Province, to be put into a Law. 














ADDRESS 


NORTH-CAROLINA, &c. 


IT is evident, That Mankind is liable to fall into many Casualties, 
and meet with grievous Misfortunes, in travelling through a howl- 
ing Wilderness, by taking indirect Measures and following wrong 
Courses: And would it not be high Ingratitude (if not a gross Sin) 
in any Man, who seeing his Neighbours in imminent Danger, on the 
Borders of a Desert, even almost arrived at the Brink of Destruction, 
and not call earnestly to them, and labour hard to inform them of 
right Ways, in which they might travel with Ease and Safety? Well, 

Thus it appears, in the Eyes and Understanding of the Author, to 
be the very Case and present Circumstance of the inhabitants of 
North-Carolina, which gives just and necessary Occasion for all the 
honest hearted, who reside in the Government, to call aloud to them, 
and labour to advise and inform them better. 

It is generally allowed, That from the Liberties of Magna-Charta, 
all free-born Subjects to the Crown of Great-Britaim, have a native 
Right, not only to think their own Thoughts, but to speak freely also 
in all Cases, Matters, and Things, relating to their own Affairs, 
whether Publick or Private. 

And whereas, the Government of North-Carolina hath Liberty, 
from the King, to make wholesome Laws and Statutes, agreeable to 
its Constitution, for a Publick Benefit; Does it not, therefore, highly 
behove the Inhabitants to examine and consider, strictly, how far 
and how often it hath been mistaken in its Views, in Times past, 
respecting a Paper Medium? Hath not our Paper Mediums, in 
Times past, instead of having a good Tendency, ever been a Snare 
and Perplexity, and Burthen to the People? And is it not to be 
feared, will end or terminate to the Ruin or [2] grievous Hurt of 
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many of the Commonalty? However, let that terminate as it may, 
what is past cannot be revoked; nor can Yesterday be recalled: But 
does it not now (especially at this Juncture) highly behove the In- 
habitants, to shape better Courses, and take more direct Measures, 
respecting a Medium, for publick Uses, as well as for Trade and 
Commerce, lest the Government be reduced to the lowest Poverty, 
exposed to open Shame, and appear ridiculous and scandalous in the 
Eyes of its neighbouring Governments, and the Commonalty be 
destroyed in their Interests? Does it not highly behove all the In- 
habitants, to a Man, to consider well, which Way they shall treat the 
King with Honour, in discharging themselves, not only of their 
Quitrents, but by relieving themselves also in all their other Affairs ? 
And when a Method is prescribed for the one, doubtless it may serve 
for the other also. 

But, perhaps, some may query, What Proposal can be made, 
whereby the King shall be honourably treated, in Regard to his 
Quitrents, &c? Others, perhaps, will answer and say, Let us rate 
our Manufactories, in Order to pay our Quitrents and publick 
Charges: But if it is possible to prescribe some regular Method, to 
pay our Quitrents in Gold or Silver, according to Patent, Will it 
not then be a gross Imposition, to pay the King his Dues, with our 
lumbering Commodities? And to say, we will make him Amends, 
by undervaluing our Labour, and let him have our Commodities at 
a low Rate: Pray what will all this amount to, but a burthensome 
and base Imposition upon the Inhabitants, and the only Way to dis- 
hearten the People, and give the Governments, on each Hand, the 
Advantage over us? And will it not, also, have a direct Tendency 
to discourage the further Settlement of the Country? Which all 
must allow will not be very consistent with the King’s Interest, as 
well as for the common Advantage of the Province. 

If this be the distressed State of North-Carolina, for want of a 
proper Currency, or useful Medium, whereby every Man may be en- 
abled (honourably) to discharge his Duty to his King, in Respect to 
his Quitrents, as well as to promote Trade and Commerce (that neces- 
sary Article) in the Government, let it be well considered and ex- 
amined into, Whether a new Emission of Paper Bills cannot be made 
useful to relieve the Inhabitants in their Distress, when all the for- 
mer Emissions have had a Tendency, rather, to lead the Commonalty 
into further Intanglements, and to aggravate their Punishment ? 
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Let it be now examined into, Whether a new Emission of Bills 
cannot be projected, that shall afford them Relief. Cannot a Scheme 
be caleulated for a Paper Currency that shall circulate freely, and 
be serviceable, in common, to the Inhabitants, both gentle and simple, 
and not be liable to be hoarded up in the Chests and Coffers, and hid in 
Holes and Corners, and in the End be made a Trap and Snare 
to the Commonalty? ‘To which may be answered, Yea; as may 
more fully appear, by a Scheme hereto annexed. Have not the 
Commonalty a native Right (according to the Hnglish Establish- 
ment) to hear, see, think, speak, and act, rationally, for themselves ? 
Is not the General Assembly of North-Carolina constituted from 
Home? Does it not consist of three Branches, to wit, Governor, 
Council, and House of Burgesses, in Representation of King, Lords 
and Commons, in Great-Britain? If so, Are not then tho House of 
Burgesses, in North-Carolina, one Branch of the Legislature? Are 
they not elected, to that Service, by the major Vote or Voice of the 
Commonalty? Are they not thus appointed, by each several [3] 
County, in the Province, to give due Attendance at the General 
Assembly, there to appear, as Eyes for the Commonalty, as Ears for 
the Commonalty, and as Mouths for the Commonalty? And, as they 
are thus sent forth, as it were, with the Lives and Liberties of the 
Commonalty in their Hands, to represent and serve the Commonalty, 
in carefully guarding the Country, that no unwholesome Laws be 
inadvertently made, that may prove burthensome and destructive to 
the Inhabitants; how essentially necessary is it then, for every hon- 
est-hearted Burgess, to think freely, and speak freely, in Behalf 
of the Commonalty, as he is in Duty bound, and, if possible, to suf- 
fer no inadvertent Proposal whatsoever, to be passed into a Law, 
that may in any wise be hurtful to the Commonwealth ¢ And how vile 
must all such Burgesses appear, in the Eyes of every honest-hearted, 
thinking Man, who, for sinister Views and Self-interest Sake, will 
betray so great a Trust? And inasmuch as there is too great an 
Aptness in Man, to be warped and swayed by Self-interest and sinis- 
ter Views; how essentially necessary is it therefore, for every of 
the Commonalty, to a Man, in every County, to be exceeding thought- 
ful and more than common careful, for the future, in the Choice of 
their Burgesses? For let it be considered; Is there any Man made 
a Burgess, till he is elected and created a Burgess by the Common- 
alty? Is it not then the Commonalties immediate Concern and 
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Business, to elect Men, who seek to be strictly just in their Prin- 
ciples, who will labour faithfully, also, to serve their King and 
Country, with Integrity of Heart, in Matters of so great Conse- 
quence as are committed to their Charge? Let it be considered 
further, also; Can a legal General Assembly be held in the Province 
without a proper Set of such Burgesses? Is not the House of Bur- 
gesses one Branch of the Legislature, without whom no authentick 
Law can be enacted or made in the Government? If the Case be 
so, let it again be considered; If wild Steerage be made in the 
Province, whose Door then does the Fault lie at? Does the Fault 
lie at the Governor’s Door, who represents the King’s Person, and 
sits in General Assembly waiting to give his Assent to all wholsome 
Laws that are enacted, having the Concurrence of both Houses? Let 
Charity be extended to the Governor; let him be excused. Is it 
owing then to the Council or Upper House? If it is known that the 
Misfortunes and heavy Burthens the Commonalty labours under, 
are owing to them, Why then are they not tax’d with it? Or is it 
not owing rather to the Weakness, Simplicity, and Folly of the 
Commonalty themselves, whose Right and Privilege it is, to nominate 
and appoint the whole House of Burgesses, who are a House of In- 
struments created by the Commonalty, to give Attendance in the 
General Assembly, in the Commonalties Stead and Place; there to 
act in all Matters and Things redounding to the King’s Interest, 
and the Commonalties Good? Now if the Commonalty neglect this 
great Privilege and Point of their Duty, are they not then grossly to 
blame? If the Commonalty, instead of voting.for Men of Integrity, 
who have the Good of the Country at Heart, will vote for selfish 
Men, who, with private Views, are seeking in every Shape, privately 
to milk and gull the Commonalty, to advance their own private in- 
terests; are not the Commonalty then much to blame, when instead 
of carefully chusing judicious Burgesses, who will labour faithfully 
to serve them in their Streights and Difficulties, and strive hard to 
relieve them in their Distress, do perhaps care and make Choice of 
heavy Task-Masters, who lord it over them? And what shall be 
said then in this Case? Does it [4] not evidently appear, That it is 
chiefly, if not altogether, owing to the Thought and Conduct of the 
Commonalty, whether they move forward or go backward, whether 
they stand still, or whether they entirely fall? How highly then 
does it behove them to double their Diligence, as in Duty bound, for 
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the Interest of their King, the Promotion of his Country, and for 
their own Good? Can it be supposed there are any, who (knowing 
the miserable and distressed State the Commonalty labours under) 
when a solid Proposition is made in General Assembly for the 
Country’s Relief, that will presume to discourage or strike a Death 
to it, except it be such who are empty or void of Wisdom, Honesty, 
and common Humanity; even such whose vicious Inclinations move 
them to think, that by keeping the Commonalty in a State of Poverty 
and Distress, they may have the greater Opportunity to gull Man- 
kind, reaching, in their Imaginations, after the Fat and the Fleece, 
when the poor Sheep, by being kept to short Meat, are not able to 
get it? Which has also a direct Tendency, not only to sink the Value 
of the Government and destroy its Prosperity, but it tends also, in 
the End, to frustrate all such Men in their vicious Views and Mis- 
taken Notions, of acquiring Honour and Interest to themselves; 
and by their avaricious and mean Way of Thinking and Acting, they 
may be instrumental to reduce the Government and themselves also, 
to a low State of Poverty and Shame. Wherefore let it be duly con- 
sidered, whether it is not a Duty incumbent upon the Commonalty, 
when they have elected their several Burgesses, to caution them 
strictly to observe, that whenever a Proposition is offer’d in General 
Assembly, in Behalf of the Publick, that nothing be acted thereon, 
either for it or against it, but what shall be exposed to publick View 
in Print, whereby the Commonalty, whose Right it is, may be satis- 
fied, who are seeking the King’s interest, and the Commalties Good, 
and who are (in their mistaken Imaginations) seeking their by-Ends, 
and pursuing their own selfish Views. With what Abhorrence ought 
all such selfish Burgesses to be looked upon, whose Actions, and 
plausible Projections and Schemes, have a direct Tendency to the 
Downfal, Disgrace and Shame of any People? Whereas, on the 
other Hand, every honest, sincere-hearted Burgess, that leaves all 
selfish Views, and seeks the common Good of his fellow Creatures ; 
whose Labours, Projections and Schemes, have a Tendency to teach 
Frugality and promote Industry, is worthy of double Honour; 
without doubt it will be allowed on all Hands, that to propagate and 
promote Industry in the Province will redound to a publick as well 
as a private Good, which if wisely order’d, in a publick Manner, 
will produce all Manner of Necessaries of Life, so far as the Soil 
and Climate will bring forth: And this Thing called Industry, or 
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Labour, with the Produce of it, must be allowed to be the Founda- 
tion and main Wheel of all Trade and Commerce; All which, if 
prudently entered upon, and honestly pursued, may be a Means to 
advance the King’s Interest, by rendering his Government more 
valuable, and make the Commonalty a happy People; but if the 
Foundation Work is never properly laid, nor the main Wheel in 
Trade and Commerce never set a going, how can it be expected the 
Buildings shall ever go forward, or that the smaller Wheels and 
lesser Movements shall ever go round to a publick Advantage? Does 
it not highly behove the Commonalty of North-Carolina, to behold 
and consider well, the miserable State of the Government? How 
are the Inhabitants puzzled and put to their Shifts, in regard to 
Trade and Commerce? And how grievously are the Commonalty 
streightned, in buying them Necessaries of Life, for want of a proper 
Medium? And how helpless is [5] the Province in respect to Navi- 
gation? Are not the Inhabitants (for want of a proper Navigation 
in the Government) obliged to purchase all their foreign Necessaries 
at the very last and dearest Hand? When, perhaps, a Parcel of 
Goods or Merchandize have passed through the Expence of Naviga- 
tion &c. in the neighbouring Governments, and have passed through 
the Hands of many Merchants or Traders, and they have all had their 
Profits on them, and Livings from them, then, perhaps, poor North- 
Carolina Planters have the Honour of eating, drinking, and wearing 
some of the riff-raff Remains, at a dear Rate: Pray, consider, then, 
what all this amounts to, but a supporting Navigation and Trade in 
the neighbouring Governments, at the Expence of the poor North- 
Carolina Planters: And, will this do? Is it possible this can redound 
to the King’s Honour? Will this advance his Government? Will 
this make the Commonalty a happy People? Have the Navigators 
been in a Dream ? or the Compass unhung, and the Watchmen asleep ? 
Does not the present State and Condition of the Government make it 
manifest? What can be said to this? Can the Honour of the King’s 
Government, and the Commonalty of North-Carolina, any more be 
supported by this Way of Management, than a Ship without a Bot- 
ton can be supported above Water by pumping? Is it not all the 
same as labouring to pump the Ocean dry? Pray let this Point be 
well consider’d: And if any, for Information, shou’d query, What 
Remedy can be prescribed? Let it be observed, That the Globe con- 


sists of several different Climates; it’s evident, likewise, that it 
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produces sundry different Necessaries for the Use of Man; And, 
without all Doubt, it was so ordered, that Mankind shou’d have a 
Correspondence one with another. And whereas there is no Mill, or 
other Machine, can move, effectually, to the Advantage of its Maker, 
without Wind, Water, or some artificial Strength, to give it a Motion, 
so neither can the Province of North-Carolina hold a Correspondence 
abroad, nor carry on a pleasant, profitable, and proper Trade 
amongst themselves, without a proper Medium to circulate amongst 
them, in Proportion, as from Time to Time there may appear to be 
a necessary Demand for it. 

It’s very evident that Nature, under the Order and Dictates of 
Providence, has been exceeding kind to the People of North-Carolina, 
even from its first Settlement to this Day: And may not the Ad- 
vantages that Nature has afforded the Government, in Time past 
(considering the Manner of Improvement the Inhabitants have made 
of them) be compared to Rivers of Water, that run plentifully for 
the Use of Man? But if those Rivers are continually running out 
on every Hand, and are not, by some Means or other, supplied in 
Proportion, must they not then, of Consequence, be drained dry? 
And is not this evidently seen to be the State of North-Carolina? 
It is evident to our View, That it hangs, as it were, behind all the 
Provinces in America, belonging to the Realm of Great-Britain: 
Are not many of the Inhabitants very poor and needy? But notwith- 
standing, Friends, Neighbours, Countrymen and Partners, whose 
Welfare is earnestly sought for, be not disheartened, or dismayed, 
at the Difficulties you labour under: Let the honest-hearted amongst 
you be rather encouraged, and well-assured, that by a more mature 
Thought, and better Conduct, amongst the Commonalty, in electing 
and advising their House of Burgesses, there may be Methods and 
Means prescribed to advance the King’s Honour, by putting the 
Province into a flourishing State, and making his Subjects a happy 
People; so that they who have but little in the World, may reap in 
a plentiful Manner, and they who have much, may advance in 
Proportion. 

[6] The foregoing being left to your Consideration, it may not be 
amiss to say something respecting a Paper Currency; That is to say, 
on what Footing it may be most proper to put it forth, and how it 
may be most carfully improved, for the King’s Interest as well as 
for a publick Benefit, since every common Capacity knows, or may 
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know, that by taking wrong Paths, or indirect Measures, Mankind 
is led into Difficulties, if not to entire Ruin; which, in Order to 
escape, let the following Ideas or Comparisons be solidly considered 
off : 

Admit there were two wealthy Householders, having, each of 
them, many Sons and others of the Household, and each of those 
Householders put forth a Quantity of Bills of Credit, for each of 
their Families Use and Service; the first Householder furnishes his 
Sons, and others of his Household, with their several Quotes thereof 
upon Loan, making the said Bills their Mark and Center, by obliging 
them to pay in again the same Bills of Credit, with Interest, except 
they will redeem them with the Produce of their Labour at a very 
under Price ; inasmuch then the said Bills will answer in lieu of their 
Labour, which they foreknow must go at an under Price: How 
natural is it therefore, for those Sons and Servants of his, to turn 
Idle-packs, by jockeying, sharking, and perplexing each other, that 
by any Means they may procure said Bills, to discharge their Obliga- 
tions, rather than to lie under the Name or Notion of a Disadvantage ? 
The one, perhaps, in his Streights, sells a Plantation, and another a 
Yoke of Oxen, the Third a breeding Mare or Cow, under a Notion 
of getting those Bills of Credit; which Manner of trafficking and 
trifling away their Time, neither adds to their Lands, nor increases 
their Cattle, nor cultivates the Earth; the Consequence of which is, 
that what the one gets, the other must loose: And by thus neglecting 
their proper Business, their Household comes to Poverty and Shame. 

But the other Householder, wisely considering, that Food and 
Raiment were all that they wanted to support this Life, and inas- 
much as Bills of Credit had no intrinsick Value in themselves, and, 
of Consequence, would be of no Service, except they were made to 
answer in lieu of Money, to make an even Ballance between Neigh- 
bour and Neighbour, for proper Utensils, &c. to encourage Industry, 
whereby to procure Necessaries of Life; he, therefore, neither obliged 
them, nor yet encouraged them, to pursue those Bills of Credit, 
(as pursuing Birds in the Air) neither did he make those Bills their 
Mark or Center, which, when caught, afforded them neither Food 
nor Feathers, but wisely made the Necessaries of Life their Mark, 
and Gold and Silver their Center; obliging them to bring in the 
said Necessaries of Life, at their just Value, whereby the Household 
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were plentifully and cheerfully furnished with the Comforts of Life, 
and all were encouraged together. 

Well, if this be a proper Comparison, that conveys any Idea, 
is it not Time then to consider well of what is already written, to- 
gether with the Tendency of it? and also of the great and mighty 
Handy-works of the Creation, which are evident to our View, and 
may teach to any People Knowledge? It is evidently seen that all 
Sorts of Creatures, of what Kind soever, have, in some Sort, a Serab- 
ble in the World to live and support their Species; some Beasts, in 
the Wilderness, feed upon Grass, and other Herbs, and some upon 
other Fruits of the Earth; the Catterpiller spins her Webb on the 
Oak or Apple Tree, and depends for Food on the Leaves thereof, 
which come by Nature, (without any Cultivation or Propagation of 
their [7] own) and they often times eat themselves out and perish; 
Some Sort of Birds find Use for Hair and Feathers, to build their 
Nests, others make Use of Sticks; the fishing Hawk is diligent 
(after her Kind) to get Fish for the Support of herself and Specie ; 
the Eagle, we may observe, is very dexterous, also, to look out sharp, 
tho’ not with any View of lending the industrious Hawk a helping 
Hand, lest they shou’d both come to Poverty and Want; but the 
brightness of her View is only to take away what is already caught. 

In a peculiar Manner, we may behold the industrious Bees; it may 
be observed of them, that so soon as they are quietly hived and got 
settled, and not confused in their own Government, they immediately 
set to work with Courage, and gather their Wax, and draw Honey 
from almost all Sorts of Flowers: We may observe also the Toad, 
which is an Annimal that often lies partly hid under Ground, whose 
native Food is Worms, Flies, and Fleas; notwithstanding which, at 
Times, they will hop round those Hives of Bees, and when they find 
them engaged in their Wax and Honey, they are so avaricious and 
hungry after them (whether by Instinct or ill Habit I leave) that 
without any Thought how, or wherewith they shall be supported 
for the future, they make those industrious Bees their Prey; and 
those Bees, with their Honey in their Bowels, (when eaten by them) 
altho’ extracted from spacious Flowers, yet it’s the Nature of that 
under-ground Animal to convert it to Poison, yea, of a poisonous 
Quality to all those who suffer their Hands to partake thereof or 
their Heads to be infused with it: And it is even further worth our 
Observation, that when diligent Bees multiply and swarm, the young 
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Swarms, naturally incline to assume to themselves their native Man- 
ner and Form of Government ; notwithstanding which, many of them 
(through Loss of their native Guide, or Want of proper Aid) get 
shatter’d, confused, and become useless in the Creation, even un- 
worthy of Notice, although surrounded with rich and spacious 
Flowers: How apt are such ill-governed, shattered, and confused 
Swarms (for want of regular Guides to lead them in a native and 
free Manner) to grow lazy, contentious and quarrelsome? In and 
amongst such Swarms, Strife is often created, (no doubt with some 
seeming, though rude, Authority) whereby they are prompted, in an 
angry Humour, to sting, poison, and kill each other, to the total de- 
struction and Overthrow of themselves, even in their own Hives. 
Now, were it given to those Bees (which are created innocent in their 
own Nature) to conceive and see clearly, that the Reason of their 
lazy, indolent, contentious, and quarrelsome State, was owing to a 
poisonous Disposition in their unnatural Guides, by which they have 
suffered themselves to be governed ; and could see also, it’s poisonous 
Quality, how nearly resembling the Toad, that converts all he com- 
mands with his Mouth to Poison: How natural is it to conclude, that 
those disordered and misled Swarms would be surprized at their own 
State and Condition, and be ready to fly for Shame, with Abhor- 
rence of their past rude Conduct, and consult better Measures, to 
establish their Hive in a peaceable and better Settlement for the 
future. 

But Mankind (the most noble of all in the Creation) seeing the 
Weakness and Frailty of all those Creatures, it may be reasonably 
thought and expected of and from them, That they will act upon more 
rational Principles, in getting the Necessaries of Life, and support- 
ing their Specie in the World, than either the dumb Beasts of the 
Field, the flighty Fowls of the Air, or the creeping Insects which 
crawl upon the Face of the Earth. 

[8] And is it not evident also to our View, that when a Hive of 
Bees are not shattered nor confused amongst themselves, but having 
regular Guides to aid them in a prudent Manner, How mutually do 
they proceed in their Business? whose Interest is inseparable, they 
being dependent one on another, in regard to the Preservation and 
Support of each other; all being engaged and employed in their 
proper Work, to the mutual Advantage of their little Community. 
And how do they carry on their Affairs together, with far more Dex- 
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terity and Ingenuity, Yea, far more honourable, in providing and 
procuring their Necessaries, than many of the Creatures foremen- 
tioned. 

May it not then reasonably be thought and expected of and from 
Man, (a rational Being) that they should far exceed the Bee (a poor 
Insect) in their Method and Manner of prescribing Ways and Means 
that shall tend to a general Advantage of a Government? These 
Similes or Comparisons may serve to convey cautionary Ideas, in 
order that nothing may be projected on the one Hand, or adhered to 
on the other, but what may tend strictly, to the Revival and Preserva- 
tion of a sinking Government; the only Remedy and Means, whereby 
both Province and People, in their distress’d State and Condition, 
may be rebuilt, repaired and recovered, and like as all industrious 
well-governed Swarms of Bees are prosperous in gathering their Wax 
and Honey, even so both Gentle and Simple may be made to 
abound, in a plentiful Manner, with all the Comforts of this Life, 
by Dint of Industry and good Husbandry: For as those former 
Benefits and Privileges, we have received, that came as it were by 
Nature from the Wilderness, served the Inhabitants, then in the 
Infaney of the Province, as well for a Medium as for Food and 
Raiment; it is now evident to our View, that those native Benefits 
have had their Time, they are almost eaten out and gone; Is there 
not then a Duty incumbent upon us, to emulate or strive to excel the 
Catterpiller, in labouring to encourage and assist each other, to cul- 
tivate and propagate something, substantial, in lieu thereof? In or- 
der that it may be so, I am willing (if it may be so received) to cast 
in a Mite, in some proper Structure or Building, furnished with 
all necessary Proposals, founded upon Reason, that may invite the 
Governor, Council, and House: of Burgesses to view it; tending 
strictly to the mutual Benefit and Welfare of the Province of North- 
Carolina; having due regard to the King’s Honour and Interest 
therein, which consists in the Prosperity and flourishing State of 
his Kingdom and People. And whereas the Government of North- 
Carolina labours, perhaps, under almost as many Difficulties as can 
be named, for want of a proper Medium, the following Proposition 
is therefore offered to the mature Consideration of the Province, 
together with some Accounts, stated in Form, shewing (according to 
the Author’s Apprehension) the great Benefit and Advantage that 


5 
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would accrue to the Government, by granting an Emission of Bills 
of Credit, upon the Faith and Credit of the Province, Liberty first 
of all (with due Submission) being asked and obtained from the 
King, if Need be. 

Admit therefore the Government was to grant an Emission of an 
Hundred Thousand Pounds, Bills of Credit; be the Sum more or 
less, as may discretionally, be adjudged there should be a necessary 
Demand for; the said Bills to be made equal in Value to Proclama- 
tion, as established by Parliament, and to go forth upon Loan, on 
Land Security, for the Encouragement of Industry, and the landed 
Interests, which it behoves every wise Planter to consult: The natural 
Tendency of which Scheme [9] (if rightly considered) is, that those 
Bills of Credit (if wisely negociated) will terminate to the furnishing 
the publick Treasury with an equivalent Sum, in Gold and Silver, 
to redeem them; and they also, in the mean Time, be a Means 
(gradually) to introduce a lively Trade in the Government; which 
will admit of a Growth, and may, eventually, be far more valuable 
to the Province, that ten Times the Value given it from far, which 
will as evidently appear hereafter. 

It is further proposed, That an Agent, or faithful Trustee, be 
appointed (by a Majority of Votes) in each County, by Act of As- 
sembly, in order to receive their several Counties Quotas, or Propor- 
tion, of the said Bills of Credit, with proper Instructions: That 
those Trustees dispose of said Bills upon good warrantable Land Se- 
curity, free of Interest or any other Incumbrances: Saving only, 
the proportionable Quota, or Part of the Charge of Plates, Paper, 
Printing and Signing; with necessary Expences in making said 
Bills of Credit ; on Conditions, that the Borrower pay, annually, into 
the Hands of the Agent or Trustee aforesaid, the one tenth Part 
of what he received, in good merchantable Commodities, of the 
Produce and Manufacture of the Government (meaning such Com- 
modities only, as are suitable for a foreign Trade or Market) and at . 
such Prices as the same Commodities are sold for, in common, at 
Philadelphia or elsewhere in the neighbouring Governments, for 
Money of equal Value; by which Means those County Agents or 
Trustees, at ten annual Periods, will gradually be possessed of the 
whole Value of said Emission of Paper Currency, in good Country 
Produce, even such as in itself is valuable; and let those Agents or 
Trustees be so qualified and furnished with Instructions, that, as 
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they receive those annual Tenths, in Country Produce as aforesaid, 
they may have Orders also, to sell the said Country Produce, or 
barter it away, to and with any Ship Masters and Merchant Traders, 
as shall and may import suitable Goods or Merchandize into the 
Government; always observing, duly, to contract with the said Ship 
Masters and Merchant Traders, that one Quarter Part of the Pay 
for said Country Produce, be in Gold and Silver, and the other three 
Quarters in Goods and Merchandize by Wholesale, for the Account 
and best Advantage of the Province; even such Goods and Mer- 
chandize as may be adjudged the most suitable for the Use and 
Service of the Inhabitants; and when the said Goods and Merchan- 
dize are so purchased, by the Agent or Trustee, by Wholesale, for 
the Account and Service of the Province, let those Agents or 
Trustees be impower’d further to sell or barter the same away, in 
small Parcels, to and with the Inland Traders and other Inhabitants 
for the Produce and Manufacture of the Government as aforesaid; 
even such Commodities as is or may be suitable for a West-India 
Trade or Market; always observing, duly, that a reasonable Advan- 
tage be made in the Sale of the Goods and Merchandize, aforemen- 
tioned, in order to defray the Commissions and necessary Charges 
that shall or may accrue upon negociating the Affair; and in like 
Manner, let those Produce or Manufacture of the Province, so pur- 
chased, be again sold to Ship Masters and Merchant Traders, as 
aforesaid, for one Quarter Gold and Silver, and the other three 
Quarters in West-India, or other suitable Goods, and Merchandize, 
fit for the Use and Service of the Inhabitants: The Silver and Gold 
so purchased and received to go, annually, into the publick Treasury ; 
and the Goods and Merchandize so purchased and received, by the 
Agents or Trustees, to be again negociated in like Manner as before 
described, and so on. By which Means, if the Affair is prudently 
[10] negociated, it evidently appears, (to the Author’s Understand- 
ing) that at the Expiration of a reasonable Term of Years, the 
Treasury would be furnished with One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
in Gold and Silver, absolutely and clearly gained to the Province, 
by honest Industry; which will be there a valuable Pledge. (Let 
this be noted) that this Gold and Silver, so gained, will be lodged 
in the publick Treasury, a valuable Pledge, which will keep up the 
Value and Credit of the said Bills; and whenever the Government 
thinks fit to put a Period to their passing as a Medium, the said Gold 
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and Silver is there, ready, to redeem them from those who have 
them in Possession. Now if this Hundred Thousand Pounds, Bills 
of Credit aforementioned, (which in themselves are of no Value) 
may have a Tendency to furnish the transient Traders, and all 
Buyers and Sellers in the Province, with a wholesome and safe 
Medium in their Trade and Commerce, and may tend also to enable 
the Government to introduce, carry on, and support a lively Trade, 
according to the provincial Scheme afore described; and out of their 
Nothingness, may tend (with prudent Management, in a reasonable 
Run of Years) to enrich the Province with One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds in Gold and Silver, (which in itself has an intrinsick Worth) 
therefore I query: If this Proposition were set on Foot, and was thus 
to opperate, to the enriching the Government a Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, in a reasonable Run of Years, pray, who then has the In- 
habitants of the Province been at work for? Hath it not been for 
themselves? Is it not evident, that they borrow the Money of them- 
selves? Do they not set themselves up in the World upon their own 
Foundation, even upon the Value and Credit of their Lands; and 
by one Consent have improved those Bills to their own Advantage, 
without Use or any other significant Incumbrance, saving only the 
Charge of making them; which is paid also out of the same Specie ? 

Thus, the Author is of Opinion, It may be clearly seen, that the 
Province of North-Carolina, from its miserable State of Poverty, 
(saving the solid Soil, which is immoveable) may not only provide 
itself with a credible Medium, to stand fast and steady in its Value, 
but may thereby raise itself up in the World, and be enabled to build 
on a right Foundation; even first of all, in their Business at Home; 
secondly, on a proper Bottom, for Navigation, Trade, and Com- 
merce Abroad; and save themselves from the vast Charge of support- 
ing Navigation, in the Neighbouring Governments, at the Expence 
of the Inhabitants of North-Carolina, 

Hence may also be seen, on due Consideration, That the Streams 
formerly mentioned, which are running out on every Hand, to the 
impoverishing both Publick and Private, may, by this Scheme, (if 
honestly pursued and improved) be turned and brought home, pro- 
portionately, to every of our Doors; whereby the Welfare of the 
Country may be credibly recovered, to the Honour of the King, and 
to the common Comfort of all the Inhabitants. 
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And further to evidence, That such a Scheme, improved in such 
a Manner, would have such a Tendency; the following explanatory 
Accounts are formed, under a Supposition, that a Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds were granted, by Act of Assembly, as aforementioned ; 
and that Ten ‘Thousand Pounds, of the same, were alotted as a pro- 
portionable Quota, to be negociated by an Agent or Trustee in 
Craven County, for the Account, common Benefit, and Use of the 
Provinee of North-Carolina; and the Formation of the aforemen- 
tioned Accounts is introduced by an Account [11] stated, by a sup- 
posed Agent or Trustee, for Craven County, betwixt the Province of 
North-Carolina and himself, (Agent or Trustee) in Manner follow- 


ing: 
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Province of North-Carolina, to and with Timothy Toaster, Agent, or Trustee, 
for Craven County. 
North-Carolina, Dr. Contra Cr. 


1745. Sept. éc. 
Fol. 00. By Bills of Credit, re- 


ceived of and from the Province 
Treasurer, to be improved ac 
cording to Instructions, for Ac- 
count and best Advantage of the 
Province aforesaid and to be ac- 
counted for in like Manner, 
agreeable to Act of Assembly, 
£10,000 00 00 


N. B.—The above 10,0007. is to be 
lent to the Planters, on Land Se 
curity, free of Interest &c. as the 
Scheme specifies. 





But for conveniency ) . & & 
of more easily con- 
1747. Sept. veying the intended 
Fol. 15. To Gold and Silver, for so Idea, the following 
much conveyed this Day into the Accounts run upon 
Treasury, it being a Quarter Part 1000 1. supposed to be 
of one annual Tenth of the Pa- one annual Tenth, or 
per Scheme, as negociated in First Payment, from 
Craven County, for Anno 1746. the Planters to the 
supposed to be five Turns in Agent, or Trustee 1000 00 0 
Trade, viz. aforesaid.—And let it 
, ¢ & be noted that the 
The first Turn___------ 250 00 00 said One Thousand 
Second Turn__-------- 225 00 00 Pounds is negociat- 
_ a eee 202 10 00 ed, carried.on, and 
a ee 182 05 00 calculated, for five 
a 164 00 06 Turns in Trade and 
<antenialiieine Commerce.______---- J 
1023 15 06 
eninitsiastiistntinals 1747. Sept. 


Fol. 14. By Goods and) 
Merchandize, per 
Draught on the , 23 15 06 
Treasury, for what is 
over paid in Gold 
and Silver,_......--- J 





1023 15 06 
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[12] Timothy Trimsquare, of Craven County, Planter, his Account with 
Timothy Toaster, Agent for the County aforesaid. 


North-Carolina Dr. Contra Cr. 
1745. Octo. éc. EE a2 @ Los. d. 
Fol. 00. To Bills of, Fol. 13. By Country 
Credit upon Loan, as Produce, One annual 
per Mortgage Deed, Payment, receiv’d 500 00 60 
éc. dated October, this Day, Oct. ec. 
1745, to be paid annu- SE cenccvtiiosanesh 


ally, a 10th Part 
thereof in the Pro-\ 5000 00 00 
duce and Manufac- 
ture of the Province, 
as the Law directs, 
the First annual Pay- 
ment becoming due 
Oct. &c. 1746..------ J 





N. B.—That in negociating this 
Branch of the Business, there will 
arise a Charge of Commissions, for 
the Agents, or Trustees Trouble; 
which may be defrayed, in Man- 
ner, as the Assembly may see 
to be most convenient. 


Leonard Loveliquor, of Craven County, Planter, his Account with Timothy 
Toaster, Agent, or Trustee, éc. 


1745. North-Carolina, Dr. Contro Cr. 
‘2:4 Bo te 

Fol—To Bills of) Fol. 13. By Country 

Credit, upon Loan, as Produce, One annual 

per Mortgage Deed, Payment, receiv’d 500 00 00 

dc. dated Oct. 1745. this Day, Oct. ec. 

to be paid annually, jp eee nse 


a Tenth Part thereof 
in the Produce and> 5000 00 00 
Manufacture of the 
Province, as the Law 
directs; the First 
annual Payment be- 
coming due Oct. éc. 





—Thus the aforementioned Bills of 
Credit are lent out to the Planters, 
on Land Security: And the next 
Action in the Affair, is to receive 
in the annual Tenths for which 
an Account is also stated. 
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[13] Country Produce, or Manufacture of the Province, as the Law directs, 
in the Paper Scheme. 


1746. North-Carolina, Dr. 1746. Contra. Cr. 


Oct. 


Fol. 12. To Timothy 
Trimsquare, for one 
annual Payment of 


his Loan Money, re-| 


ceiv’d this Day in 
Country Produce, as 
Pork, Beef, Lumber, 


Fol. 12. To Leonard 
Loveliquor, for his 
annual Payment of 
his ditto, in like Man- 
i etinicmcnsend ane 


Fol. 16. To Jeffry Jill- 
pot and Co. for Sun- 
dries eceiv’d of 
them, as Beef, Pork, 
Lumber, éc. for Ac- 
count of the Prov- 


1746-7. Mar. 

Fol. 15. To ditto, for 
ditto, receiv’d in like 
Manner, amounting 


1747. May. 


Fol. 16. To ditto, for) 


ditto, receiv’d in like 
Manner; for Account 
of the Province, 
amounting to 


July. 


Fol. 16. To ditto, for) 


ditto, receiv’d in like 
Manner; for Ac- 
count of the Prov- 





> 








lL os. d. 


500 00 00 


500 00 00 


1000 00 00 


900 00 00 


810 00 00 


729 00 00 


656 02 00 


Nov. 

Fol. 14. 
Thumb, Commander 
of the Sloop Rover, 
for Pork, Beef, Lum- 
ber, dc. sold him, 
agreeable to Act of 
Assembly, to be paid, 
one Quarter in Gold 
and Silver, the other 
three Quarters in 
Goods and Merchan- 


Fol. 
Sagamore, Command- 
er of the Sloop 
Good-Luck, for Pork, 
Beef, Lumber, éc. 
to be paid in Manner 
as aforesaid, 


1747. April. 

Fol. - 17. By 
Punch, Merchant, 
Commander ~of the 
Brigantine Diver, for 
Beef, Pork, Lumber, 
éc. sold him, to be 
paid for, in Manner 
as aforesaid, 


June. 

Fol. 17. By ditto, for a 
Parcel of Pork, Beef, 
Lumber, éc. receiv’d 
in like Manner, 


Aug. 

Fol. 17. By ditto, for 
Pork, Beef, Lumber, 
éc. receiv’d in like 


By Tomy 


L 8. d. 





17. By Stephen | 


Peter) 


1000 0 0 


/ 900 00 0 


810 00 0 





656 02 0 
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[14] Tom Thumb, Commander of the Sloop Rover. 


1746. North-Carolina, Dr. 


Nov. 


Fol. 13. To Country) 


Produce, Pork, Beef, 
Lumber, ¢éc. sold and 
delivered him on Con- 
ditions, that he pays 
for the same, one 
fourth Part in Gold 
and Silver, and the 
other three Fourths 
in suitable Goods 
and Merchandize; for 
Account of the Prov- 


Goods and Merchandize, for Account of the Province. 


L 68. d. 


. 1000 00 00 





1746. North-Carolina, Dr. 


Nov. 
Fol. 14. To Tom) 
Thumb, Commander 
of the Sloop Rover, 
for sundry Goods and 
Merchandize, re- 
ceiv’d of him, ac- 
cording to Contract, 


a i 


> 750 00 00 





Fol. 17. To Stephen) 
Sagamore, Command- 
er of the Sloop Good- 
Luck, for ditto, the 


> 675 00 00 





second Turn in Trade | 


1747. Apr. 


Fol. 17.To Peter] 
Punch, Mercht. Com- 
mander of the Brigt. 
Diver, for a Parcel of 
Goods and Merchan- 
dize, the third Turn 


> 607 10 00 





in Trade, 


1746. Contra 
Nov. 

Fol. 14. By Goods and 
Merchandize so much 
receiv’d of him, ac- 
cording to Contract, 


Fol. 15. By Gold and 
Silver, receiv’d of 
him, according to 
Contract, in full,..- 


1746. Contra 
Decem. 

Fol. 16. By Jeffry Jill-) 
pot and Comp. Inland 
Traders, for Guvods 
sold them, in Par- 

750 00 0 
Advance at 
20 per cent. 150 00 0 


4 





1746-7. Mar. 


Fol. 16. By ditto, for) 
Goods sold them, in 
Parcels, _...675 00 0 
Advance at 

20 per Cent. 135 00 0} 


1747. April. 

Fol. 16. By ditto, for ) 

Goods, in like Man- 
607 10 0 

Advance at 

20 per Cent. 121 10 0) 





Cr. 
» eS 


750 00 00 


250 00 00 


1000 00 00 


900 00 00 


810 00 00 


729 00 00 
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June. 

Fol. 17. To ditto, fora 
Parcel of Goods and 
Merchandize, the 4th 
Turn in Trade, 


Aug. 


Fol. 17. To ditto, for a‘ 


Parcel of Merchan- 
dize, the fifth Turn 
in Trade, 


Sept. 

Fol. 11. To the Prov- 
ince of North-Caro- 
lina, for a Draught 
on the Treasury, it 
being so much over- 
paid, in Gold and Sil- 


3095 02 00 
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July. 

Fol. 16. By ditto, for 
Goods and Merchan- 
dize parcelled out, in 
like Manner, 546 15 0 
Advance at 

20 per Cent. 109 07 0 


546 15 00 


492 01 06 


Sept. 
Fol. 16. By ditto, for 
a Parcel of Merchan- 
dize, being the Pur- 
chase of the fifth 
Turn in Trade, con- 
tracted to be paid in 
Bills of Credit, for 
the Use of the Prov- 

492 01 6 
Advance at 
20 per Cent. 


23 15 06 


98 08 3 


656 02 00 


3095 02 00 


590 09 09 


3685 11 09 


To sundry Charges for Commis- 
sions, Porterage, Housing, éc. 
which were omitted heretofore, on 
Purpose, for Conveniency Sake, 


Transferred to Folio 18. 


Transferred to Folio 18. 
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[15] Gold and Silver, for Account of the Province. 


1746. North Carolina, Dr. 1747. Contra 
Nov. » & & Sept. 

Fol. 14. To Tom) Fol. 11. By the Province 
Thumb, Commander of North-Carolina, for 
of the Sloop Rover, so much Gold and Sil- 
receiv’d the Quarter ver, paid this Day into 
Part, according to the Treasury, agreeable 
Contract, it being the to Act of Assembly, éc. 
first Turn in Trade, it being the Produce of 

J one annual Tenth of the 

Paper Scheme, as ne- 


Jan. gociated for Craven 
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Fol. 17. To Stephen) County 1023 15 6 


Sagamore, for _ so 
much receiv’d, being 
a second Turn in 
Trade, 


1747. Apr. 


Fol. 17. To Peter| 
Punch, Merchant, 
Commander of the 
Brigantine Diver, for 
so much receiv’d, in 
like Manner, on a 
third Turn in Trade, 





June. 

Fol. 17. To ditto, for 
so much receiv’d, in 
like Manner, on a 
fourth Turn in Trade, / 


Aug. 

Fol. 17. To ditto, for 
so much receiv’d, in 
like Manner, on a 
fifth Turn in Trade, 


1023 15 
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[16] 


1746. 
Dec. 1. 
Fol. 14. To Goods and 
Merchandize, for Sun- 
dries, sold and delivered 
them, in Parcels, to be 
paid for in Country Pro- 
duce, as per Act of As- 


North-Carolina, Dr. 


sembly, amounting to.. 750 00 0 
Advance at 20 per Cent. 150 00 .0 


900 00 


1746-7. March. 
Fol. 14. To ditto, par- 
celled out, and to be 

paid for in like Manner, 
amounting to 

Advance at 20 per Cent. 135 00 


810 00 


1747. May. 

Fol. 14. To ditto, in like 
Manner, 

Advance at 20 per Cent. 121 10 


729 00 


July. 

Fol. 14. To ditto, in like 
Manner, 
Advance at 20 per Cent. 109 07 


656 02 


Sept. 

Fol. 14. To ditto, for a 
Parcel of Merchandize, 
being the Purchase of 
the fifth Turn in Trade; 
for which they are to 
pay, in Bills of Credit, 
for Account of the Prov- 


8s. d. 


0 
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1746. Contra 
Dec. 

Fol 13. By Country Pro- 
duce, for Beef, Pork, 
Lumber, éc. receiv’d of 
him for Account of the 


Province, 


1746-7. March. 
Fol. 13. By ditto, re 


ceiv’d in like Manner, 
the 
810 00 0 


for Account of 


1747. May. 

Fol. 13. By ditto, re 
ceiv’d in like Manner, 
for Account of the Prov- 


July. 

Fol. 13. By ditto, re- 
ceiv’d in like Manner, 
for Account of the Prov- 


Jeffry Jillpott and Company, of Craven County, Inland Traders, ¢c. 


Cr. 
. & 2&2. 


656 02 0 


492 01 6 


Advance at 20 per Cent. 98 08 3 


590 09 9 
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[17] 


1746. 
Jan, 
Fol. 13. To Country Pro- 
duce for Sundries sold 
him, as _ Beef, Pork, 
Lumber, dc. to be paid, 
the one Quarter in Gold 
and Silver, the other 
three Quarters in Goods 
and Merchandize, for 
Account of the Prov- 
ince; Value 


North-Carolina, 


Dr. 
j w«-& 


900 00 0 


1746. Contra 
Jan, 
Fol. 14. By Goods and 
Merchandize, for Sun- 
dries, as per Agreement, 
according to Act of As- 
sembly, for the Use of 
the Province; Value_-_- 
Jan. 
Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
ver, receiv’d in full, for 
Account of the Prov- 
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Stephen Sagamore, Commander of the Sloop Good-Luck. 


Cr. 
.. 


675 00 


Peter Punch, Merchant, Commander of the Brigantine Diver. 


1747. 

April. 
Fol. 13. To Country Pro- 
duce, for Sundries sold 
him, as Beef, Pork, Lum- 
ber, éc. to be paid, one 
Quarter in Gold and Sil- 
ver, the other three 
Quarters in Goods and 
Merchandize, agreeable 
to Act of Assembly; 


North-Carolina, 


June. 

Fol. 13. To ditto, for a 
Parcel of Pork, Beef, 
Lumber, éc., sold him, 
to be paid for in like 
Manner as formerly, for 
Account of the Prov- 


Aug. 
Fol. 13. To ditto, for a 
Parcel of Country Pro- 
duce, in like Manner, 
for Province Account, 


Dr. 
. 2 & 


810 00 0 


729 00 0 


656 02 0 


1747. Contra 
April. 

Fol. 14. By Goods and 
Merchandize, so much 
receiv’d agreeable to 
Contract, for the Use of 
the Province, Value__-. 
Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
ver, receiv’d in full 
Payment, per Agree 


June. 

Fol. 14. By Goods and 
Merchandize receiv’d, 
agreeable to Contract, 
for the Use of the Prov- 


Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
ver, receiv’d in full, per 
Agreement, for the Use 
of the Province, 


Aug. 

Fol. 14. By Goods and 
Merchandize receiv’d, 
agreeable to Contract, 
for the Use of the Prov- 


Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
ver, receiv’d in full, by 
Agreement, for the Use 
of the Province, 


607 10 
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[18] Goods and Merchandize continues. 


1747. North-Carolina, Dr. 1747. Contra Cr. 
Sept. ae ee Sept. . eee. 
—To Foot of Account —By Foot of Account 

brought from Folio 14.3095 2 0 brought from Folio 14. 3685 11 9 


—To sundry Charges for 
Commissions, Porterage, 
Housing, &c. as afore- 
said, viz. Commissions, 
&c. on Country Produce; 
the first receiving in, at 
2 and a Half per Cent. 
on 1000 1. 

October, 1746. ---------- 

Nov.—Ditto on _ Sales 
thereof at 2 and a half 
per Cent 
Half Commissions for 
receiving Goods and 
Merchandize, in the first 
merce, 

Turn in Trade and Com- 

Dec——Commissions, &c. 
at two and a half per 
Cent. for Sales of 
Goods and Merchandize, 
on 900 1 

Jan.—Ditto, for receiving 
Country Produce, at 2 
and a half per Cent. on 


Ditto, on Sales of ditto, 
Half Commissions, for 
receiving Goods and 
Merchandize, the 2d 
Turn in Trade, 
—Commissions, &c. at 2 
and a half per Cent. for 
Sales of Goods and Mer- 
chandize, on 810 1 
Ditto, for receiving 
Country Produce, 
Ditto, for sale of ditto, 
Half Commissions for 
receiving the Goods and 
Merchandize, the 3d 
Turn in Trade, 


212 


Transferred to Folio 19. 
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{19] Goods and Merchandize continues. 


1747. North-Carolina, Dr. 

S wo 
To Foot in Folio 18,_-..3095 02 90 
To Foot brought forward 
short, 212 02 6 
Commissions for Sale of 
Goods and Merchandize, 
at 2 and a half per Cent. 


Ditto, for receiving Coun- 
try Produce, 


Ditto, for Sales on Coun- 


try Produce, 
Half Commissions, for re- 


ceiving the Goods and 
Merchandize, the 4th 


Turn in Trade, 
Commissions, for Sale 


of Goods and Merchan- 
dize, at 2 and a half per 
Cent. on 656 1. 2 s 

Ditto, for receiving Coun- 


try Produce, 
Ditto, for Sales of Coun- 


try Produce, 
Half Commissions, for re- 


ceiving Goods and Mer- 
chandize, the fifth Turn 


Commissions for Sale of 
Goods and Merchandize, 
at 2 and a half per Cent. 
on 5901. 9s. 9d. it being 
the last Parcel sold to 
Jeffry Jillpott and Com- 
pany in Sept. 1747 14 16 


3443 06 


Ballance due, in Favour 
of the Province of 
North-Carolina, remain- 
ing under the Care and 
Notice of the Agent or 


3685 11 


1747. Contra Cr. 
oo 
3685 11 9 


By Foot in Folio 18 


Craven County, North-Carolina, 
September, 1747. 
Errors excepted, per 
Timothy Toaster, Agent. 
or Trustee for Craven 


County. 
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[20] Thus, from the foregoing Accounts (by diligently negociat- 
ing one annual Tenth or Thousand Pounds, in Craven County) is 
shewn, That in five Times turning the said Thousand Pounds; 
whether it be accomplished in one Year, or whether it may require 
more Time than a Year; be that as it may; yet it evidently appears, 
that by five Turns of said ‘Thousand Pounds, in Trade, there is, 
thereby, conveyed into the publick Treasury a Thousand Pounds, 
in Gold and Silver; and at the same Time there is an out-standing 
Debt, remains due to the Province (from Jeffry Jillpot and Com- 
pany) of Five Hundred and Ninety Pounds Nine Shillings and 
Nine Pence, contracted to be paid in Bills of Credit; which is suf- 
ficient to pay the Agent or Trustee, Three Hundred Forty Eight 
Pounds Four Shillings and Two Pence, for his Commissions, Porter- 
age, &c. and when said Charges are so paid, there yet remains due, 
from Jeffry Jillpot and Company (in Favour of the Province) Two 
Hundred Forty Two Pounds Five Shillings and Seven Pence, in 
Bills of Credit: And it is likewise farther to be considered, that the 
One Thousand Pounds aforesaid, has not only, in five Turns in 
Trade, furnished the Treasury with One Thousand Pounds in Gold 
and Silver, clear of Charge, with Two Hundred Forty Two Pounds 
Five Shillings and Seven Pence, good to the Province, in Bills of 
Credit; but the Inhabitants of Craven County has been, perhaps, 
supplied in the mean While with West-India Goods, and other Nec- 
essaries, for their Use and Comfort, to the Value of Three Thou- 
sand Seventy One Pounds Six Shilling and Six Pence, at prime 
cost. 

Now, if this be the good Effects of negociating and turning One 
Thousand Pounds, in Craven County, Pray, let it be considered, That 
as this is but One annual Tenth of what is negociated in the Prov- 
ince; the Treasury, then of Consequence, will be furnished or sup- 
plied, from the several Counties in the Province, with Ten Thousand 
Pounds, for every five Turns in Trade; and will have good in its 
Favour at every five Turns in Trade aforesaid, Two Thousand Four 
Hundred and Twenty Two Pounds Fifteen Shillings and Ten Pence 
in Bills of Credit. 

Now whereas it so evidently appears, That this Scheme hath so 
grand a Tendency to a publick Benefit, as well as of private Service 
in the Province; therefore if any other Schemes, for a Paper Cur- 
rency, is proposed in the Province, pray let their Authors produce 
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them, that they may be examined and proved, whether they are of 
equal Weight, or whether they will, eventually, contribute more 
than this to a publick Good; whereby the Inhabitants may also be 
in a Oapacity, honourably, to discharge their Duty to their King, 
in regard to Quitrents, &c. 

N. B. The foregoing Script is left to the mature Thought of all 
judicious People in the Government, who have Opportunity of read- 
ing it; and it is referred to their solid Consideration. And as the 
Author conceives it is evidently manifest, that there would be an 
Advantage to the Publick, by thus encouraging the Inhabitants, in 
Manner Aforesaid, to bring in the Produce of their Labour, in lieu 
of Bills of Credit, a Query therefore arises, Whether it would not 
be as proper a Method to bring in the Value of the Quitrents in like 
Manner, seeing it appears, evidently, to be in no wise chargeable to 
the Publick; but quite the Reverse; as is sufficiently manifested, by 
the Run of Accounts hereto annexed ? 

But as a ‘Town or City cannot so properly be built in a Year, even 
so this, perhaps, may (gradually) be brought to pass. In the mean 
Time, it’s the Author’s [21] Opinion, that the Quitrents may also 
be discharged in the aforementioned Bills of Credit, in as much as 
they are equal in Value to Proclamation: And it may, perhaps, with- 
out Difficulty be so ordered, that the Receivar General may, at 
proper Seasons, exchange them in the Treasury, for Gold and 
Silver; and when said Bills are so brought home and centered in the 
Treasury, there arises another Query; Whether the same Bills, so 
brought home as aforesaid, may not, by a new Life given them, by 
Act of Assembly, be again lent out in Manner as formerly, to supply 


their Place again, as a Medium ? 
Farewell. 








ADDRESS 
To the BURGESSES of 


NORTH -CAROLINA. 


Second Month, 1745 


HAVING a native Right to advise with you, who represent the 
Government, (as I doubt not, upon due Consideration, but you will 
readily grant), be pleased then to peruse the following Lines, viz. 

I, having heard that you are returned home from the General 
Assembly, may say, am surprized to hear so little you have done, 
tending to a Publick Good: I wou’d query; Have you weightily con- 
sidered the miserable distressed State of the Government? The Rea- 
sons why it is so, and that it shou’d be thus far astern, or as it were, 
behind all the rest of the Governments (belonging to the Realm of 
Great-Britain) in America? Let me solidly query; Have you 
weightily considered of that weighty and necessary Point afore- 
mentioned, and of the Reasons why it so happened? The Inhabitants, 
without doubt, were in Hopes you were then going with Resolution 
on that Design and Purpose, as well as to labour to establish some 
Encouragements in-a prudent Manner for its Recovery, by laying a 
proper Foundation for the Inhabitants to build upon; even to propa- 
gate and raise proper Produce: The Effects whereof, to furnish 
and supply the Inhabitants, as well with a Proportion of Silver, 
necessary, as all other foreign Commodities as shall or may be want- 
ing; a material Point to have entered upon Years ago; and much 
more so in our Day, if you, that are Members of the present House 
of Burgesses, carelessly neglect such great and weighty Points of your 
incumbent Duty. Pray, for what Use then are you elected to attend 
the General Assembly ? 

[22] 2dly, As you represent each County in the Province, as 
Ears, Eyes, and Mouths for the People, I query therefore; How 
stands the Affair of Trade and Commerce in the Government? Does 
it appear to your View, that we have an equal Chance with our 
[ 226 } 
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neighbouring Governments? If not an equal Chance with them, then, 
Why is it that Navigation, and Trade abroad, is not prudently pro- 
moted in the Government? Why is it not wisely encouraged and 
set on Foot as far as may be agreeable with Reason, and Toleration, 
from our Mother Country, in Order that our Importation of foreign 
Necessaries, for Eating and Wearing, may come to us at the first 
and best Hands ? 

3dly, And in order, that every Capacity may discover the Rea- 
son, why the People of the Government labour under such ‘a low 
State of Poverty and Distress, in respect to Trade and Commerce, 
let the Accounts of Merchandize in our neighbouring Governments 
be carefully examined into, which will evidently demonstrate to us, 
whether we have.an equal Chance with them, Yea or Nay. We may 
be well assured, that except our Navigation and Manner of Trade 
and Commerce, be so calculated, that we can, at all Times, sell the 
Produce of our Labours, at its true Value, equal in Proportion with 
our neighbouring Governments, and be put in a Capacity, also, in 
the Course of our Trade and Commerce, to purchase all our foreign 
Necessaries at an equal or proportionable Lay with them; I say, 
except our Scheme for Navigation, Trade, and Commerce, be thus 
calculated, there must of Consequence, be Poverty on our Side; in 
which State, we are made even a Prey to our neighbouring Govern- 
ments, in respect to Trade and Commerce; as by Information it 
evidently appears. We may find, that at New-York, Beef is sold 
from 40 to 60 s. per Barrel; which being reduced to our Currency, 
at Six for One, is 12 to 18 1. per Barrel, our Money; Pork, we may 
find, goes from 50 to 80 s. per Barrel; which being reduced, at Six 
for One, is 15 to 24 l. per Barrel, our Money: And, moreover, even 
the many Sorts of Timber, in our neighbouring Governments, be- 
came valuable, by Means of a proper foreign Trade; whereby many 
of the Inhabitants (instead of being at an immence Charge to burn 
it in Heaps) were enabled, by the Produce thereof, to clear their 
Lands. 

And on the other Hand, it is said, That Sugar, by the small 
Quantity, is sold from 4 to 8 d per Pound; which being reduced, at 
Six for One, is 2 to 4 s. per Pound, our Money; Melasses is said to be 
sold, from 16 to 18 d. per Gallon, by the Hogshead; which being re- 
duced at Six for One, is 8 to 9 s. per Gallon, our Money: Thus it 
may appear, by a reasonable Computation, to any Eyes, except they 
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are blind, and to any ones Understanding, except it is stupified, that 
what Sugar the Inhabitants of New-York expends in their Families, 
at 2 to 4s. per Pound, our Money, we cannot expend the same in our 
Families here, under 5 to 7 s. and 6 d. per Pound, in our Way of 
Trading; and so, in like Manner, what Melasses they expend in their 
Families, at 8 to 9 s. per Gallon, our Money; we must expend the 
same in our Families here, at 25 to 30 s. per Gallon, in our Way of 
Trade, or otherwise go without it. Salt also, from 2 to 3 s. in New- 
York, which being reduced, at Six for One, is 12 to 18 s. per Bushel, 
our Currency, for which we must give 30 to 40 s. per Bushel here: 
And so, in some Proportion, we may conclude it is with other Mer- 
chandize. 

[23] Well, if the Case be so, pray consider then. What does all 
this amount to? Does it not plainly shew, that we are supporting 
Navigation, Trade, and Commerce in New-York, or other of our 
neighbouring Governments, who are trading with us, at the Expence 
of our own Inhabitants, to the impoverishing the Publick, and starv- 
ing the Private, which tends, eventually, to the Destruction of the 
whole Province: And I query; At whose Door does the Fault lie, 
that it is so? Is not this proper Business for you? And that you 
weightily consider those Affairs, and as carefully pursue proper 
Remedies ? Is it possible for the Government to subsist and keep Pace 
with the neighbouring Governments, while we are running in those 
indirect Paths? Is it possible that the Commonalty shall steer clear 
of Poverty whilst in those Paths? In which State, Is it possible 
for them to cultivate their Lands, and be instrumental to propagate 
the King’s Government according to their Pattents? Or, Is it pos- 
sible for them to accomplish two or three Day’s Work in one Day, 
or to raise two or three Acres of Corn in one Acre of Ground, and 
all other necessary Produce in Proportion thereto? Or is it not 
rather, so far inconsistent, with a rational Idea, that the Labourer: 
is obliged to work upon such Terms, the Effects whereof, will hardly 
purchase him wherewith to cover his Nakedness, unless the Em- 
ployer suffer Loss? I appeal to your own Consciences, Is not the 
State of the Government even such? They that have six or eight 
Negroes, with proper Utensils for Business, have rather a Scrabble 
to live, without being, as it were, held up by the Head or Heels, by 
King or Commonalty, or in some other Shape, than their Planta- 
tion Business can afford them, under the present State of the Prov- 
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ince. What Encouragement is this; to introduce Foreigners for 
the further Settlement thereof? Or, How shall a poor Man be able 
to support his Family, or comply with his Landlord, for his Rents? 
Or be they not so poor, in common, for Reasons before-mentioned, 
that they become rather a Charge to him, Which Way, in the Uni- 
verse, can you think, that the Inhabitants (excepting such as join 
upon the other Governments) shall be able to discharge themselves, 
even of their Quit-rents, &c. and carry on their other Affairs on such 
heavy and discouraging Terms and Conditions as the Government 
of the Province now stands? I could heartily wish those Affairs 
were made the chiefest Concern of your Minds, in respect to the 
Government; and that you, (as a first Movement) might, in a regu- 
lar Manner, give it a proper Motion, and it’s to be hoped, nor do 
I doubt at all, but that, if those Points are regularly moved, in the 
House of Burgesses, the other two Branches of the Legislature would 
co-work together with you, whereby such wholesome Laws might be 
Enacted, that the Government, from its low and distressed State of 
Poverty, might be recovered: Doubtless there may be Means and 
Methods proposed, whereby the Province may be preserved and raised 
over all those Difficulties it labours under; provided the Legislature 
carefully lay the Foundation, in a proper Manner, and be more 
than ordinary careful, also, not to undervalue the Province nor the 
Produce of it, themselves, for that it is, at present, so destitute of a 
Medium, whereby to promote Trade and Commerce amongst our- 
selves: Such a Mistake, indeed, might be looked upon, as a gross 
Imposition upon ourselves, and in no wise conducive to establish 
good and wholesome Governments in the Province: Such a Mistake 
would be inconsistent, in respect to propagating the King’s Govern- 
ment, and Interest in it, as it would also be again our own, to be 
obliged to quit and ne [24] glect our Plantations, and flee to the 
neighbouring Governments for Relief of Necessaries, as well as for 
a Medium for Trade and Commerce, perhaps at 150 per Cent. Loss 
to the Publick; and may we not be well assured, that the King bars 
you not from acting, encouraging, and supporting his Children? Has 
he not rather waited, as in Compassion, for several Years, that you 
might propose something in a proper Manner to answer as a Medium, 
even for his Quit-rents? What stood in your Way? Or what hin- 
dered you, that Bill was not prepared and presented to the Upper 
House, in order to have a Pass to the Governor, for his Assent, with 
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the King’s Approbation, to a Proposition well approved of? May 
we not reasonably conclude, that the King (as a Father) hearing of 
our Poverty, matters not whether a Medium be prepared of Paper, 
leather out of old Shoes or new ones, provided it be upon a proper 
Footing, which may tend to propagate and populate his Government ? 
But no doubt, was weary of the old Currency, emitted without Condi- 
tions of Cultivation or Propagation, excepting the Interest thereupon 
arising ; which Sort of Paper Currency, with all its Interest, has ever 
been as Traps and Snares, perplexing and vexatious, tending even to 
Poverty itself: And will it not (if not already accomplished) leave 
us in that Condition? But, as it ever was, so perhaps it is now, 
None so blind as they, who, in their Imaginations are above Learn- 
ing, or at least, will not see: What an Imposition would it have been 
upon the Merchants, Yea, even to Nations, provided their Mariners 
would not be advised, nor put by, of their former Methods or Man- 
ner of Navigation, who usually made it a three Year’s Voyage to the 
East-Indies, which is now often accomplished in eighteen Months, 
censuring perhaps all those, who had a clear Sight of more direct 
Methods, without looking thr ugh their Spectacles? But, as it did 
not then touch nor ruffle any but the proud, peevish, and guilty, is 
it not even so now? Men of just Principles, Honour and Integrity, 
are willing ‘as well to hear as they are to see; they are as willing to 
perceive and understand as they are to speak. 

Now, to shew by what Method or Means the Government may find 
Relief, I refer you, first, to a Proposition, directed to the Inhabitants 
of North-Carolina; and, upon your mature Consideration thereof, 
doubt not but you will find Encouragement to proceed in such Man- 
ner, agreeable thereto, as may meet with Concurrence in the Upper 
House, and the Governor’s Assent, (the King’s Approbation being 
first asked and obtained) but, if not, there may be other Methods, 
whereby the Province may find Relief from its distressed State and 
Condition. 

We may be well assured, that the Inhabitants will be glad to have 
the Benefit of their own Labour, and hope the Legislature are as 
willing they should, it being for the Interest of the Government. I 
query, Where is the Man among us, that having the Opportunity 
(at any Time) to exchange the Produce of his Labour, at the first 
and best Hand, where perhaps 501. may be far better to him than 
100 7. but would readily embrace it? How natural is it for Men to 
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be pleased at such Opportunities of Advantage? But if it should 
be manifested and made evidently to appear, that such a Thing might 
evidently be brought to pass, by the Help of the Legislature, and if 
any Man or Set of Men, should rise up in Opposition, what can be 
said of them? Will it not evidently appear, that such Opposition 
must be owing to either Prejudice, Ignorance, or some selfish Views ? 
How can it be construed otherwise? I would therefore offer a Propo- 
sition to the Governor, Council, and House of Burgesses, for their 
Perusal and Consideration: — 

[25] Firstly, I would propose, That an Agent or Trustee be ap- 
pointed (by a Majority of Votes) in each County, to provide suitable 
Store-houses for Merchandize. 

Secondly, Each Tithable to bring in (annually) for a Term of 
Years, such a Part of the Produce of his Labour, as you may, dis- 
cretionally, think to be sufficient to supply the Inhabitants with for- 
eign Necessaries. 

Thirdly, Let the Agent or Trustee afore-mentioned, for each 
County, be authorized to receive the Produce, aforesaid, from each 
Tithable, in such as shall be good and merchantable, and of the Manu- 
facture of the Province, suitable for .s.foreign Market, and at such 
Prices as the same Commodities are ( n common) sold for at Phila- 
delphia, New-York, or elsewhere, for Money of equal Value. 

Fourthly, Let these Agents or Trustees be so qualified and fur- 
nished with Instructions, That (as they receive those annual Tith- 
ables, in Country Produce, as aforesaid) they have Orders to ex- 
change or barter the same away, to and with any Ship Masters and 
Merchant Traders, as shall or may import suitable Goods and Mer- 
chandize into the Government, always observing, duly, to contract 
with said Ship Masters and Merchant Traders, that such a Propor- 
tion of the Pay, for the said Country Produce, as you may think 
proper, be in Silver and Gold, and the other in Goods and Merchan- 
dize by Wholesale, agreeable as it is purchased in the Governments 
afore-named, for the Account and Benefit of the Publick, even such 
Goods and Merchandize as may be adjudged the most suitable for 
the Use and Service of the Inhabitants; and when the said Goods 
and Merchandize are so purchased by the Agents or Trustees, that 
they be impowered further to deliver to every of the Inhabitants 
(in Proportion to their Tithables) the said Goods and Merchandize 
at prime Cost, as purchased by the Agents or Trustees aforesaid, 
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as also their Proportions of Silver and Gold; reserving only a certain 
Quota or Proportion, for defraying the Charges of Commissions of 
Porterage, &c. 

By thus negociating ‘Trade and Commerce, in a publick Manner 
in the Government, for a certain Term of Years, I humbly conceive, 
that by a reasonable Computation it will appear, that fifty Pounds, 
then, will be far more valuable to each Inhabitant, than an Hundred 
Pounds is now. 

For whereas, in our present Manner of trafficking, when the 
New-Yorkers can expend Sugar in their Families, at Two to Four 
Shillings per pound our Money, we must, at same Time expend it in 
our Families, at Five to Seven Shillings and Six Pence per Pound; 
and when the New-Yorkers can expend Melasses in their Families, 
at Eight to Nine Shillings per Gallon, our Money, we must at same 
Time expend it in our Families, at Twenty Five to Thirty Shillings 
per Gallon; and when the New-Yorkers can purchase Salt, at Twelve 
to Eighteen Shillings per Bushel, we (in our wild and rude Manner 
of trafficking must purchase the same here, at Thirty to Forty Shil- 
lings ; and even so it is, in some Proportion, with all other Goods and 
Merchandize ; and when they defray their Charges of clearing their 
Lands by their Timber, we must be at an immence Charge to burn 
it in Heaps. 

Now, admit the Query was put to the Inhabitants of North-Caro- 
lina, Man by Man, whether they would chuse to remain in the per- 
plexed State and Condition they are now in, in respect to Trade 
or Commerce, as well as in regard to paying their Quit-rents and 
publick Taxes, &. Or whether they would chuse, rather, to be 
taxed Five, Ten, or Twenty Pounds per Annum, to promote such 
a Trade as [26] afore-described, whereby they might be furnished 
with Necessaries, at the best Hand, as also with Gold and Silver to 
encourage all our Affairs, I doubt not but all rational Men would 
rather chuse the latter, and if so, Why should any Opposition arise, 
every Man having the Benefit of his Labour at the best Hand? Is 
it not evident, that Mankind has been learning and gaining, by Ex- 
perience, throughout all Ages in making their Necessary Utensils 
of what Sort or Kind soever, even in building their Shipping as 
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well as in making the Scale and Quadrant, graduated from the 
Elements, to navigate them, as well as other Scales, Weights and 
Measures proportioned, to give or find the just Quantity, Weight or 
Value of Gold and Silver, even also of Gold Dust, as well as all other 
Commodities whatsoever? I therefore query, Is there not a Duty 
incumbent upon the Inhabitants of North-Carolina, who are almost 
destitute of a proper Medium, Trade and Commerce, weightily and 
maturely to consider which Way a proper Remedy may be calculated, 
in order to relieve the Government from its naked and distressed 
State ¢ 

We have Information, That upon some extraordinary Immergency, 
the King (of his fatherly Kindness to his People) is pleased to grant 
them Liberty of making a Paper Currency: Have we not also a na- 
tive Right and Privilege to Address the King? Who knows but he, 
of His Royal Clemency, may grant to poor North-Carolina the same 
Favour of making a Paper Currency, provided it may be Emitted 
upon a sure Footing, and founded upon certain Conditions of Indus- 
try, which may have a direct Tendency to encourage his loyal Sub- 
jects, and advance his own Interest in the Province, by enabling the 
Inhabitants to promote Navigation, and make proper Improvements 
of their ‘Time and Labour, to the mutual Advantage of both King 
and Country, although we must allow Necessaries of Life to be the 
main Wheel in Trade and Commerce: Notwithstanding which, Is 
it not evident, that a proper Medium is a material Article, and may 
be called one of the first Movements in giving it a proper Motion, 
to give Strength, Courage, Resolution and Life to the Inhabitants, 
each and every of them, to proceed with Diligence, in his proper 
Business. Is it not even (comparatively speaking) as the Blood of 
Life, which circulates from Member to Member, throughout the 
whole Body of all living Creatures? And is it not evident, that when 
the Blood is obstructed in any of the Members, the whole Body suf- 
fers with it? If this Comparison conveys a true Idea, What Care 
then ought to be taken, that the Government be furnished with a 
proper Medium, even a Currency (founded upon Industry, and an- 
chored by Gold and Silver) that will have a free Circulation, and 
admit of no Obstruction, lest our Navigation, Trade and Commerce, 
remain to be an intolerable Charge, without any Prospect or Hopes 
of any Advantage to King or Commonalty, as it is now managed 
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amongst us, the direct Tendency of which, is even Poverty itself, 
whereby both Gentle and Simple, Province and People, may (if 
not already so) become almost without Notice. 

Pray consider, what Business, of any Consequence, have we going 
on in the Government? Are we not all halt and lame, for want of 
a Medium? Does it not affect even the whole Inhabitants of the 
Province ? 

I leave this to the mature Consideration of the People of each 
County. 





HISTORICAL NOTES 
By D. L. Corsirr 


Ministers’ SaLaries 


The compensation for ministers of the Gospel in the period be- 
tween 1760 and 1780 was not very different from the salaries of 
the present day ministers. This fact is easily proved by the records 
in the case of Daniel Earl. 

Earl was an Episcopal minister who was settled in the parish of 
Chowan and who lived near Edenton.’ Judging from the records, 
he was a very active minister, administering the Sacrament to a 
great many and ‘baptising even a greater number of both whites 
and blacks. He not only preached in his own parish but he visited 
others which he said were “destitute of a minister.”* But what 
has administering the Sacrament and baptising to do with salaries? 
It has only this to do with salaries. He was paid for both. 

The following will convey some idea of what he received for 
preaching a sermon: 


Col. Jarvis Jones* to Dan. Earl Dr. 1760. 
To ministerial services performed at two several times at 
the Newland Chapel at £3 each time 
To ditto at Fork Chapel 
To ministerial services at the Plank-Bridge Chapel 


Ditto cr. by cash received 


Balance due to D. Earl : > # 


Personally appeared before me the Rev. Dan. Earl this the fourth day of 
april 1763 and swore to this amount. 
JAMES SwiIrt.‘ 


Thus it seems that Daniel Earl received £3 for each sermon he 
preached but preaching sermons was not the only thing that he was 
paid for. It is true that he was paid a salary by the Society for 


2 Colonial Records, Volume 7, pages 102-457. 

2 Colonial Records, Volume 6, pages 710-711. 

* Jarvis Jones was a major in the Pasquotank militia in 1754, Sheriff of Pasquotank 
County for the year 1758, was a member of the General Assembly in 1760 and commanded 
the 7th regiment of Pasquotank in 1776. See Colonial Records, Volume 6, pages 376-493- 
740 and Volume 22, page 344. 

* Pasquotank Land Entries up to 1800. 


[ 235 } 
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the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts as is evidenced 
in his letter of May 15, 1775, to the Secretary. “Nor could I get 
any remittance for my salary from the Society since last March was 
a twelvemonths owing to the present unhappy difference.”° Also in 
his letter to the Secretary of August 20, 1775, he said, “I have 
drawn on the Secretary’s Treasurer for half year’s salary which 
will be due on 29th of Sept. next which I was obliged to anticipate, 
as all communication between Great Britain and the colonies will 
be at an end ten days before this time.”® Earl at times wrote to the 
Secretary about the conditions of his parish and the number of chil- 
dren and adults baptised and the number of communicants adminis- 
tered to since his last letter. He also told about the sickness within 
his parish, how much the people needed spiritual guidance and educa- 
tional opportunities for the younger generation. He offered to take 
the education of the children under his direction, if the proper pro- 
visions were made.’ But with all his interest in his parish, it did 
not hold the friendship of all his coworkers, and because of that 
failure to hold the good feeling of his coworkers they began to write 
to the Secretary about the manner Earl handled his people. In 
1771 C. E. Taylor writing to the Secretary said in regard to Earl, 
“By writing to James Blount Esquire, one of the Representatives 
for his county, you will be informed that he (Earl) made a charge 
of 30 shillings for going to administer the Sacrament to his mother 
who lay at the point of death and at the same time obliged a poor 
man in the neighborhood to pay him 15 shillings our money (equal 
to 10 shillings sterling)—for baptising his sick child and was not 
satisfied with that. I have of my own knowledge seen a man as 
he passed his door desire him to call in and baptise his child who lay 
sick and he has refused and in consequent of that the child died 
unbaptised.’”* Judging from this letter Earl had for his object the 
financial part of the ministry in view and did not consider the good 
he could render and the satisfaction that he could give. Yet in con- 
sideration of the number of people he baptised from time to time 
according to his reports, he served a good purpose and ministered to 
many who would otherwise have been deprived of many spiritual 
blessings. 


5 Colonial Records. Volume 9, page 1251. 
* Colonial Records, Volume 10, page 238. 
7 Colonial Records, Volume 6, pages 240-1. 
8 Colonial Records, Volume 9, page 22. 





Historica Nores 


Marriace Contracts 


Would women be so anxious to marry if all had to sign a contract 
similar to the one below? It may be that some would like to marry 
regardless of such a contract. But before an opinion be expressed, 
it might be well to read the contract: 


A marriage contract made this the [torn out] day of January Ano Domt. 
1808 between Jno Hill of the County of Cabarrus and State of North 
Carolina of the one part, and Mary Murph of the county and state as afore- 
said of the other part. 

WITNESSETH that he the said Jno Hill doth agree to and with her the 
Mary Murph to make her the said Murph his lawful weded wife, and give 
her the sum of twenty five pounds North Carolina currency at his decease 
as her dowry, provided that the said Hill lives with her in lawful wedlock 
the term of five years (under) from this day and date. If ten years from 
this date fifty pounds, if fifteen years the sum of seventy five pounds, pro- 
vided the said dowry does not amount to more than a child’s part of said 
Hill’s estate. If either of the said sums annexed to either of the limited 
terms should amount to more than a child’s part of said Hill’s estate allow- 
ing my first children to be equal hrs. (heirs) with the 2nd then and in 
that case the said Murph doth agree to relinquish the said sum or sums 
limited & only take a child’s part of the said Hill’s estate. If a child’s part 
should amount to tripple seventy five pounds, the said dowry stands limited 
to seventy five pounds, and the said Mary Murph [torn out] agree to 
and with the said Hill to take said sum or sums each according to its 
limits or (either of them) according to their limits or child’s part 
as the case may be, & the said Mary Murph doth firmly agree to and 
with the said Hill to relinquish all manner of claim or title to any or all 
part of the said Hill’s estate by virture of her marriage except her limited 
dowry which is to be paid as quick as the money can be raised out of said 
estate after his decease which dowry is to be according to the specific 
contract singularly specified. Therefore the said Hill doth confirm and 
bind himself his hrs (heirs) Exect (executors) Adms (administrators) or 
assigns to give her the said Mary Murph the above mentioned dowry during 
her natural life or widowhood or while ever she bears the said Hill’s name 
in a chaste and virtuous way of living. But if default is made by said 
Murph in either case then the said dowry is to revert to the use of Sarah 
and Joseph Hill begotten of my first wife and those begotten by me by my 
2nd. wife Mary Murph to be equally divided among them. Therefore I the 
said Mary Murph doth agree and bind myself my hrs (heirs) etc if I should 
chance to have any not begotten by said Hill to comply with the above 
contract in every particular. In witness whereof we have hereto set our 
hands and affixed our seals the year and day first above written. 

Signed and sealed Jon HILi (Seal) 
in presence of her 

Mary X MuvrpH (Seal) 
SaML. SHIN Just. mark 
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State or NortH CAROLINA April Session 1808 
Cabarrus County 


Then was the within marriage contract proven in open court by the oath of 
Samuel Shin. 
Recorded in order to be registered. 
Test P. C. Bran C. C. C. 


Strate or NortH CAROLINA 
Cabarrus County 


This contract was duly registered in my office in Book N 7 page 77 this 


24 day of June 1808. 
JoHN BERRINGER, P. Register.”® 


Under such a contract it would pay to live at least 15 years, if 
money was the object of marriage. But all marriage contracts were 
not so stringent in the matter of dower. Yet some had other fea- 
tures equally as bad, as the following will indicate: 


Strate oF NorTH CARoLina 

To all to whom these presents may come, Be it Known, that there is a 
marriage shortly to be solemnized & had between James Gleen of the County 
of Franklin, and Sarah Barrow of the County of Warren, Witnesseth, that 
whereas the parties are desirous, to provide for the happiness of them- 
selves and their families in future and when the said intended marriage is 
solemnized & had, it is expressly agreed, that the said James Gleen shall 
have the entire disposal of any property he shall now in his own right or 
may hereafter acquire, and also all estate of every nature or kind that the 
said Sarah Barrow now ownes except six negroes, and their future increase, 
to wit, Moses, Isaac, Staton, Buk, Nancy & Lavina, which said six negroes 
with their future increase it is expressly agreed shall be at the disposal of 
the said Sarah Barrow to give sell hire or any way whatever dispose of at her 
own discretion and the said Sarah Barrow shall have as full power to make 
sale of and convey the aforesaid slaves in as full a manner, and as good 
title as if the intended marriage had not been solemnized. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents hath hereunto set their 
hands and seals, this 14 day of May Anno Dom 1797. 
Test J. L. GLEEN (Seal) 

her 

J. Foster Saran X Barrow (Seal) 
G. H. Nacon Just. mark 

Warren County, Fesruary Court, 1799 


Gidion H. Macon ,proved this within marriage contract in open court 


which is ordered to be registered. 
Test M. DuKE Jouwnson, C. C. C.’”” 


® Miscellaneous Court Papers. 
2 Miscellaneous Court Papers. 
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In this contract the wife, Sarah Barrow, signed away all of her 
right and voice in whatever property she possessed, and immediately 
her husband came into possession of the property of both, except 
the six negroes and their increase. Her birthright was signed away 
to obtain a husband. Women even in those days must have married 
for something more than money. 


Cure ror Cancer 1756 


Herb doctors were quite frequent in the days long gone by, but 
now you hear of them only in very remote places. But if the doctors 
have vanished in the swelling tide of civilization and advancement, 
some of their prescriptions are still to be found. Some of the leading 
practitioners today might delight in reading a prescription for the 
cure of a cancer written by Solo Wilson in 1756 to Col. Thomas 
Taylor in Pasquotank of which the following is a copy: 


Rx. 

Take a peck of Garden Sorrele, and better than halfe as much Collendine; 
beat them in a mortor and express the Juice thro a fine cloath into a pewter 
bason. Take a large handfull of the iner bark of persimon from the south 
side of the Tree beat it as fine as can be, pour a little spring watter to it 
& let it stand an hour; then squeese it as tite as can be thro an open Cloath 
into the other Juice into the bason. heat an Iron pestle very hot and with 
it run four ounces of allum to the Juces; mix them well altogether and set 
the bason in the hott sunshine and let it continue there untill the Juce is 
dryed away and the powder as dry as cann be made by the heat and being 
stirred two or three times every day; if it be too white, or to crumbly, 
repeat the operation with a small Quantity of the Juice; if it be too hard 
and too sticky, repeat it in a little more Allum, and in either case dry it 
as before in the sun when it is rightly prepared, and the ingredients in due 
proportion it will beat to a powder in ye middle of an hot day but not in 
the morning or evening. And in the middle of the day, when it is dry, it 
will be of a darkish white Collour, but in the morning darker. The best 
time for making this powder, is in the last of May or first of June. 


THE WATTERS 


Take the inner bark of sassafras root, the inner bark of Dogwood root, the 
inner bark of Spanish Oak from the south side of the Tree; of each a large 
handfull and of common Snake root a small handfull boyle these barks in 
a stone vessel, with a Gallon of Rum untile it comes to a Quart; then pour 
it off; and sweeten it with honey; mix in half a gill of Spirits of Turpen- 
tine, and Dissolve in it the Quantity of a large Nutmeg of fine allum; and 
the quantity of a small Nutmeg of white vitriol. 

The powder and Watters are to be applied in the following manner: 
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Sprinkle the powder over the part affected and cover it with lint, which 
must be picked, not scraped, and wetted in the water wormed in a shale. 
Over all apply a piece of ledd, and bind it on as tite as the person cann endure 
it; this must be repeated every morning; and at every dressing observe to 
Clense the sore perfectly, and to keep it from the Air as much as possible. 
Let not any water, except that here directed, touch the wound not even for 
a Considerable time after it be healed, for these Cancers are very apt to 
break out again, Unless healed very Carefully and Effectually. The patient 
is frequently inclined to feevers and to be Costive, then I generally give a 
purge or two of pil: ux: Duobois, but beware of mercury, to persons full 
of blood I give a few pils of Confero of (?) every day and now and 
then Let their blood. Sometimes these Cancers, when Imagined neare 
cured will be flush of blood then I apply a plaister of Ceder made by dry- 
ing the leaves in a lukewarm oven & rubing them and sifting them in a tif- 
fany or fine cloath, and afterwards mixing the powder up to a Consistance 
for spreading with honey. This plaister will drive the blood back, but 
should not be applied to any part of the body, in either sex, below ye 
stomach. During the cure the patient should carefully abstain from strong 
Liquor & a food seasoned with hot spices, and for their drink use a Tea made 
of beet root.” 


Because of the lack of well-informed doctors—and as a matter of 
fact there were very few of any kind—the people usually kept such 
information as above in the most secure place for it was a thing of 
great value to them. When a person could secure such information, 
he considered himself quite fortunate. 


EartTHworM O11 


Old people used to say that fishing grease was good for stiff joints 
and rheumatism. But in the following prescription there is no ref- 
erence made as to why the infant should be rubbed with earth worm 
oil. However, the doctor thought it was one of the best remedies 
available according to his own statement and recommended it to 
Miss Willhite. 


Miss WILHITE” 

If you will take a vial and fill it with clean washed earth worms stoped 
tight. Put the vial in a pone of corn bread unsifted and bake the bread with 
a slow fire. After the bread becomes cold take the vial out and the worms 
will become oil. Rub the shoulders and arms of the enfant with the oil. 

N 


I know nothing that will be of a greater service for the child than earth 
worm oil.” 


11 Pasquotank County Court Papers. 
#2 A Prescription given by a Raleigh Doctor for Earthworm Oil for a sick infant, 1798- 


4 Miscellaneous Papers. 
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RELINQUISHMENT OF Dest 


Was the following paper signed because of a guilty conscience or 
because of sympathy and the big-heartedness of the signor? The 
reader may speculate for himself: 


This is to certify that I Samuel Smitherman doth agree with Henry 
Robins to forgive him the ballance of that judgment that I obtained against 
him for Seven Hundred and fifty odd Dollars and interest in the County 
Court of Rowan and town of Salisbury wherein his land was sold—which 
I the said Robins doth quit all claim sand doth agree to take my mother 
Elizabeth off of said land. I want you, John Giles, Clerk of said Court to 
take this and file it with said judgments and execution in your office and 
issue no more proceedings thereon. 

October the 30 1826. 

SAMUEL SMITHERMAN. 
Attest. 
JoHN McMILLIon™ 


Crvixr War 


The following letter was sent to the North Carolina Historical 
Review by W. R. Siegart, of Jamaica, New York. It was written 
to David Artz, Hagerstown, Maryland, by his brother, William 


Artz, a Lutheran clergyman. He graduated from the Gettysburg 
Seminary and then came to North Carolina, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. He died in 1876 and is buried in the ceme- 
tery of St. John’s Church, Concord, N. C. 


Mount PLEASANT, CABARRUS Co., N. C. 
May 14th, 1861. 
Mr. Davin ARTz, 


DeaR Bro.: This comes to inform you that we are all well and tolerably 
well in our church and mill business. The great political excitement pre- 
dominates over all the affairs and the duties of religion are much neglected. 
Breadstuff and provisions are somewhat scarce and prices high in my 
neighbourhood. Flour is $8.25 per Bbll. corn $1.25 per Bush. Bacon 22%c 
and coffee 25c per lb. Salt $5.00 per sack. Flour in Charleston is $15.00 per 
Brill. These are something like war prices and they are still rising. Gov. 
Ellis has given orders to ship no Breadstuffs, nor provisions out of the State 
for the time being. We have a most encouraging prospect of an abundant 
Harvest of Wheat and Oats. The election for Delegates to the State Con- 
vention to be held at Raleigh on the 20th of this month came off yesterday. 
We had but 1 Ticket in this Co. Mr. Caleb Phisher, a man of confederate 
sentiments; and he is no doubt elected. This State will go out of the gen- 


14 Rowan County Papers. 
7 
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eral Government and go into the Southern Confedrcy. We understand that 
the decree for our subjugation is gone forth; the time is come and the blow 
will soon fall. The old N. State is up and a doing; it is preparing to meet 
it; and to show to the world that she will defend her rights at all hazards. 
More than 30,000 of her Sons will volunteer their services for her protection. 
Thousands have already gone to the camp of instruction and rendezvous; to 
the Forts and to Virginia. Our Son (George V. Artz) has gone to Fort 
Johnson, Smithville, 27 miles from Wilmington on the Cape Fear R. and 2 
miles from fort Caswell. Our country rings with the sound of war; civil 
war; the most dreadful calamity that can come upon a nation. We trust 
all parties will pause on the brink and hearken to the voice of conscience 
and to the gospel of the Son of God which speaks “peace and good will to 
men and Christians should look to G. and exert their influence to restore 
peace and harmony. “G. is our refuge and our strength; a very present help 
in time of trouble. O, that he would bring us deliverance from trouble, 
and restore peace and harmony to our much distracted, unhappy country! 
I am still owing some six hundred Dollars on the Mill, which I have bor- 
rowed to make the last payment. I would like to know of you; whether, 
at this time, my B. Stock would bring par value, and whether you think 
money could be forwarded with safety and there are dividends in your 
hands due me you will please send them in N..C. or S. C. Bank Notes. 
(Miners and Planter’s B.—Farmers B. at Elizabeth City, N. C., and B. of 
S. C. excepted). Let me hear from you as soon as practicable and what 
is the condition of political affairs in your State. Remember me to your dear 
family and to all my relatives and friends. 
Your affectionate Bro., 
WILLIAM ARTz. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CenTURY. By Herbert L. Os- 
good. Late Professor of History in Columbia University. Two volumes, 
1,106 pages. The Columbia University Press. New York. 1924, $5.50 
per volume; $20 for the set of four volumes. 


Herspert Levi Oscoop: An American Scholar. By Dixon Ryan Fox. 167 
pages. The Columbia University Press. New York. 1924. $1.50. 


The publication of Professor Osgood’s American Colonies in the 
Eighteenth Century was an event of more than usual historical in- 
terest. These volumes are the culmination of thirty years of singular 
devotion to the-exacting demands of scholarship and teaching. The 
story of the infinite patience, the untiring labor, and the quiet 
courage with which he pursued his object, as related by Professor 
Fox in his charming little volume, is an inspiring chapter in the 
history of American scholarship. 

Professor Osgood calls the first half of the eighteenth century the 
““nknown period” of American history. It is characterized by Pro- 
fessor Hart as the Forgotten Half Century. To Professor Fox it 
is the “terra incognita” of our history. 

“The older generation,” he says, “can remember maps of Africa with its 
brightly colored coast-line fading into the bare, open white of the interior 
marked mysteriously, ‘Unexplored.’ So too, in our written history the seventy 
years that followed 1690, or at least the half century that lay between the 
two great treaties reordering the European world at Utrecht and at Paris, 


has remained a terra incognita, beckoning and baffling, ready to yield its 
secret only to unremitting labor directed by keen insight.” 


Numerous reasons might be cited for this curious neglect, but the 
chief ones are not far to seek. Sandwiched in between the more 
dramatic periods of Colonization and Revolution, the period from 
1690 to 1763 has seemed rather “dull and sluggish.” The older 
historians failed to catch its significance and jumping from the 
English Revolution of 1688-89 to the outbreak of the American 
Revolution left the intervening period “almost a total blank.” It 
took the pioneer work of Andrews, Beer, and Osgood, himself, to 
reveal the real significance of this period. Much of the early neglect 
of the period may be accounted for by the inaccessibility of ma- 
terials, which, scattered from the county courthouses and capitals of 
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the original colonies to the depositories of European capitals, have 
until recently been beyond the reach of all except the favored few. 
The drudgery, the enormous labor, and the expense involved in 
their use have combined to deter the impatient and to frighten the 
timid, and so, as Professor Osgood has pointed out, 


“The historian of the American colonies usually treats with considerable 
fullness the period of settlement but when he reaches 1690, the current of 
his narrative is deflected to Canadian affairs, and he devotes himself almost 
exclusively to the external history of the intercolonial wars .. . and 
thus leaves the internal development of the colonies and their relations with 
England for seventy years almost a total blank. W~« therefore approaches 
the consideration of the Stamp Act and of later legis:ation without prepara- 
tion, as if nothing had occurred since Andros was driven from Boston.” 


Fortunately Professor Osgood possessed both the patience and the 
courage to attack the problem, and was not only willing to undergo 
the “unremitting labor,” but able to apply the “keen insight,” which 
Professor Fox declares necessary to the task. To these qualifications 
for the professional historian, Mr. James Ford Rhodes adds another, 
an adequate independent fortune. This qualification Professor Os- 


good could not meet, but the deficiency was supplied by two great 
institutions, Columbia University and the Carnegie Institution, 
which made it possible for him to invest “well over ten thousand 
dollars” in the gathering of his materials alone. The result of his 
labors was the manuscript for a four-volume history on the eighteenth 
century, but this did not end his difficulties. Money was needed 
for publication. Professor Osgood was not a “popular historian” ; 
eschewing the dramatic, he made no appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. He has been happily characterized as the “historian’s his- 
torian.” The publication of his work, therefore, did not appeal to 
commercial publishers as a good commercial proposition; it was not 
likely to become a “best seller.” Professor Osgood did not live to 
see his work in its final form. Four years passed after his death 
before a chance meeting between “a Columbia professor,” and one 
of Professor Osgood’s former students, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, brought about a happy solu- 
tion of the financial problem. Equally happy was the solution of 
the problem of expert editorial supervision through the services of 
Professor Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Mechanically the work is uniform with Professor Osgood’s “Ameri- 
can Colonies in the Seventeenth Century,” of which it is really a con- 
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tinuation. In his former work he traced the legal and institutional 
aspects of colonial history down to the English Revolution of 1688-89. 
The later work resumes the story at that point and brings it down 
to the treaty of Paris of 1763. In the former work, which deals 
with colonial beginnings, “types of colonial governments” formed the 
basis for the classification of his material; but the conditions of the 
problem in the eighteenth century did not admit of this classifica- 
tion in the later work. Hence for this purpose, he uses the four 
colonial wars which, he says, fundamentally distinguished the latter 
period from the former. These he treats not as four distinct events 
but as “successive stages” in the prolonged duel between England and 
France for colonial empire. Approaching them from this angle he 
casts aside as meaningless the old historic names for those struggles 
and calls them simply and much more significantly the First, Sec- 
ond, Third and Fourth Intercolonial Wars. 

While Professor Osgood treats the “growth and individuality” 
of each colony as a “political structure,” nevertheless, as he says, the 
controlling factor in the eighteenth century “was the gradual co- 
alescing of the colonies into one system, under the control of the 


British government,” and this fact made it necessary for him also 
“to consider the colonies together and as a whole.” He also treats 
as “distinct wholes” such common problems as defense, immigration, 
Indian affairs, trade, ecclesiastical relations, and efforts toward 
colonial union. 


Professor Osgood never forgets, as the colonists often, and the 
early American historians usually did, that there was an imperial 
aspect to our colonial development. He gives, therefore, thorough 
consideration to “imperial relations . . . so the position of the 
colonies as a part of the British Empire might be made clear.” His 
opening chapter is an account of the administrative framework of 
the British Empire after 1696, a foreshadowing of the colonial policy 
of the imperial government and of the conflicting tendencies of 
colonial separatism and imperial centralization—the key to the rela- 
tions of the colonies and the mother country throughout this period. 

Closely interwoven with imperial administration were the trade 
laws, especially the Trade Act of 1696, which receive adequate 
treatment. There are chapters treating in detail commercial rela- 
tions before and after the passage of the Trade Act of 1696, the 
administrative changes consequent upon its passage, the British 
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government’s policy in reference to the production of naval stores, 
and its attitude toward questions of commerce and colonization under 
the early Hanoverians. The effects of these forces on such political 
questions as the status of the chartered colonies are carefully pointed 
out. Although these economic forces receive adequate consideration, 
Professor Osgood’s book is not an example of the so-called “economic 
interpretation” of history. He tells us himself that his point of view 
is the “politico-economic, with the emphasis on the first part of the 
compound.” The political and constitutional side of the subject is 
given first place “because it is only through law and political institu- 
tions that social forces become in a large sense operative. The direc- 
tions which these forces take are also largely determined by the 
political framework within which they act. They are ever modify- 
ing institutions, but it is by acting on and through them.” Thus 
Professor Osgood is able to maintain a sane and balanced treatment 
which is something of a rarity. 

His work characteristically lacks dramatic interest. His style 
though severe and compact is clear. To say that his work is accurate 
would be small praise for so careful a scholar as Professor Osgood ; 
therefore, it is something of a relief for the reviewer to catch him 
nodding. Christopher Bale (II. 388) should of course read Christo- 
pher Gale, and Sir James Everard (II. 394) should be Sir Richard 
Everard! Professor Osgood’s attitude toward his work is best 
described as eminently judicial. His vision was continental and 
sweeps the whole field from Maine to Georgia. The very vastness 
of the field and the detailed method of treatment make the work too 
bulky for the average reader, but also it makes it invaluable to the 
serious student of American institutions. A master hand has re 
vealed the secrets of the terra incognita of American history. 


R. D. W. Connor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 





Law AND Moras. By Roscoe Pound. Carter Professor of Law and Dean of 
the Harvard Law School. University of North Carolina Press. Chapel 
Hill, 1924. 156 pages. 


This small volume contains three McNair lectures in which the 
author discussed at the University of North Carolina the relation of 
laws to morals, in three aspects: 1. The Historical View; 2. The 
Analytical View; 3. The Philosophical View. One says, “The 
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significance of the book grows out of the fact that Dean Pound has 
presented not only the existing status of law and morals, but has 
also reviewed the history of their interrelations from the time of 
the Greeks until now and has done so in a way that meets the require- 
ment of the most exacting scholarship.” 

Even the casual reader who is accustomed to the present day, 
ready demand for change or opposition to change must realize with 
some wonder that profound students are not yet agreed upon the 
fundamentals of our social regulation. Those who witness the reck- 
less injection of inharmonious practices into this system, and, what 
Cireuit Judge Wood has aptly characterized and made the subject of 
an able address as Changing Conceptions of Justice, find it worth 
while to seek earnestly for a pervasive and dominant idea of law 
which shall justly relate all the elements of modern society. These 
will not esteem lighty the earnest work and research of such men 
as Dean Pound. 

These lectures will not be classed as popular. As already indi- 
cated, they are thoughtful and scholarly, and grip our attention as 
they combine the essence of things new and old in human experi- 
ence. They suggest an involuntary inquiry. 

What think ye of the Law? This will not relate to the current 
agitation over some reformer’s fad, but to that invisible, intellectual 
spirit of government which Blackstone defines as a “rule of civil con- 
duct prescribed by the Supreme power in a State commanding what 
is right and prohibiting what is wrong,” and of which the late Chief 
Justice White said, “Epitomizing the result of the experiences of 
Rome, and illuminated by the teachings of Christianity, the insti- 
tutes define justice or law as the giving to every one that which is his 
due, and jurisprudence as the knowledge of all things human and 
divine, the power to distinguish between right and wrong.” It com- 
prehends mainly: 1. The written law, the body of constitutional and 
statutory enactments, administrative regulations and municipal or- 
dinances. 

2. That venerable system of traditional and unwritten principles, 
developed and modified by judicial decisions to meet the varying 
needs and changing conditions of society, known as the Common 
Law. This has been called the perfection of human reason, but 
Mr. Justice Holmes is quoted with seeming approval by Lord Hal- 
dane as saying “the life of the law has not been logic, it has been 
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experience.” We may perhaps more justly conclude that it involves 
both reason and experience. 

3. Those customary standards fixed by the common practice of 
particular communities, as expressing their general consensus of 
what is just and convenient, forming our law of custom. 

The scriptures speak of the law as a schoolmaster, and the highest 
reaches of Hebrew poetry are in its exaltation. There is nothing finer 
than “His delight is in the law of the Lord and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night”; and nothing more impressive than the 
wonderful demonstration on Mt. Ebal, when Joshua “read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all 
that is written in the book of the law. There was not a word of all 
that Moses commanded, which Joshua read not before all the con- 
gregation of Israel, with the women and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among them.” 

The definitions and interpretations of British and American 
writers pretty generally recognize the moral element in our law, as 
expressed by Blackstone “commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong” teaching a moral obligation towards the observance 
of law quite as positive as the moral element in its letter. 

But when all is said the law is impersonal. Its character and eff- 
ciency rest in the attitude of the citizen, and whether our ideal com- 
prehends both “its blessings and its cursings.” Do we pulsate with 
a passion for liberty when we regard its precepts, and see protection 
for the weak and lowly, and even patience and forbearance, and a 
helping hand for the erring, or, is the vindictive spirit uppermost, 
with a gladness in seeing our public works developed by the con- 
strained labor of the chain gang? Are our conceptions of property 
rights, the prevailing industrial policies, our social relations, con- 
versant with the highest ideals of the common good, of justice and 
right? Does our growing national spirit set itself to preserve the 
dignity of man ? 

The community thought of the law is going to be the law. We 
greatly need what Lord Haldane calls “the system of ethical habit 
in a community, of a dominating character in which the decision of 
the whole community is embroidered in the social habit.” Then law 
observance will largely supplant law enforcement in safeguarding 
Society. Law and Morals will be inseparable. 

Tuomas M. Pirrman. 
Henvesrson, N. C. 
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AMERICAN Economic History. By Harold Underwood Faulkner. Harper and 
Brothers. New York. 1924. 


This history which fills a long-felt want of a textbook in this field 
of economics will not only be of interest and value to the economist, 
historian, and student; but it is so written and compiled that it 
should be of intense interest to the general reader. 

The material has been most efficiently prepared in the interest 
of the student and is a splendid and clear exposition and discussion 
of the effect that the natural resources, and climatic and physio- 
graphic conditions have had on the industrial, agricultural and 
political history of this country; and also their effect on the settle- 
ment of its various sections. 

Although the author has in many instances given his conclusions 
obtained from the fund of information at hand, the student is left, 
for the most part, to draw his own conclusions, but the skillful way 
in which the author has handled his material and presented his facts, 
enables the student to do this intelligently. There are very full ref- 
erences to the sources of the material used and these together with 
the “Notes for Further Reference,” and “The Selected Readings,” 
which follow at the end of each chapter, make a very comprehensive 
and valuable bibliography. 

The author has evidently given very careful consideration to the 
arrangement of his subject matter and has divided it into three gen- 
eral heads: one, “Colonial Beginnings,” two “Economic Indepen- 
dence and the Advance to the Pacific,” and three, “Industrial Ex- 
pansion and Economic Development.” 

In the first part the author shows how the natural resources and 
physiographic conditions of this country confined at first the settle- 
ments largely to the Atlantic border; what started the movement to 
the westward; and what were the economic causes that led up to 
the Revolutionary War. 

The second part begins with the Revolution, and the author 
shows how economic conditions were a big factor in preventing the 
demand for independence of the colonies being unanimous; how the 
Revolution affected the industral and agricultural life of the colonies ; 
and its effect on the westward movement. The second part also takes 
up in considerable detail and very logically the influences affecting 
the agricultural and industrial development in the several states, 
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up to the beginning of the Civil War, which with the westward move- 
ment caused a still greater economic demand for better and more ade- 
quate transportation facilities and means of communication; and 
were big incentives to improvement in and investigation of methods 
of transportation and communication. The author further shows 
that with these increased transportation facilities there came into 
existence new settlements whose economic life was absolutely de- 
pendent on these facilities. This section treating of transportation 
and communication in the economic life of the nation is one of the 
more interesting parts of the book. Part two closes with a chapter 
on the economic causes of the Civil War. 

The third part begins with a chapter on the effect that the Civil 
War had on the economic life of the country and it is extremely 
well and logically presented. In summarizing this effect the author 
states: “In contrast to the North, the Civil War did not bring in its 
wake for those in the South financial prosperity or a period of boom- 
ing business. Instead of inaugurating a new epoch of unprecedented 
expansion, it marked a period of destruction in which the old 
economic life was torn up by the roots.” 

The opening of the great western area of this country by the 
transcontinental railroads, the invention of agricultural machinery, 
and the changed conditions in the South, were the causes of bringing 
into cultivation the great areas of agricultural lands in the North- 
west; and the author shows how this great expansion in agriculture, 
begun during the Civil War, and with its attending difficultes to the 
farmer, led to the organization of the “Patrons of Husbandry,” with 
their local chapters or “granges.” In 1875 the membership of this 
organization had reached 1,500,000 with over 10,000 granges and 
had become an influential factor in politics. The agricultural influ- 
ences that assisted in obtaining legislation such as: agricultural edu- 
cation and research, the land grant act, creation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal 
Reserve Act, Federal Farm Loan Act, ete., are discussed in consid- 
erable detail under the heading “The Agrarian Revolution.” 

The development of transportation and manufacturing since 1860 
and their influence on each other; and their influence together with 
that of the agricultural development, on the financial history of the 
country is ably presented. The author has shown most interestingly, 
step by step, the economic causes of periods of financial depression 
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and inflation, but which in the end led to substantial prosperity ; and 
how an economically dependent people achieved first a political and 
then an economic independence, until finally they have become the 
strongest economic and political country in the world. While the 
people have met the problems necessary to these accomplishments 
with confidence, buoyancy, and optimism, they have solved them by 
methods that have, in many instances, been crude and wasteful, 
resulting in a needless loss of much value of our raw materials. 
These methods, the author points out make it vitally necessary for 
the nation to take stock of its remaining resources and make a scien- 
tific and determined effort to solve the many economic problems 
pressing upon it. 

In writing this American Economic History, the author undertook 
a very difficult task, but he has accomplished it most successfully, 
and given to the American people an economic history that is dis- 
passionate, accurate, and splendidly compiled. This volume is of 
such value in the study of the history of this country that it should 
be used in every university, college, and high school in this country ; 
and be available to the people through every public library. 


Joserpu Hyper Pritt. 
Cuapet Hitt, N. C. 





Roaps To Socrat Peace. The Weil Lectures, 1924, on American Citizenship. 
By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., L.L.D., Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. (Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1924, 133 pages.) 


The healthy processes of adjustment in any society involve the 
existence of tensions which may or may not lead to the disturbance of 
social peace by physical conflict or by the generation of ill-will, 
hatred, and suspicion between opposing groups. We are all familiar 
with the part played by discussion, toleration, and constitutional 
safeguards in the reconciliation of divergent interests. We are 
also more or less dimly conscious of principles which are actually 
applied in the avoidance or mitigation of internal conflicts. The 
systematic study and formulation of those principles and of others 
which should be applied constitute the chief task of the social scien- 
tist, or sociologist. It is to this task that the distinguished author 
of Social Psychology and of Social Control has devoted his life, and 
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it was a product of prolonged study and reflection that he presented 
in outline to those who heard his lectures at Chapel Hill last spring. 

Social peace, Professor Ross believes, can be secured by the pursuit 
of policies which are known to lead in the direction of good under- 
standing and social harmony. In the reconciliation of the divergent 
interests of geographical sections, religious sects, and political parties 
the American people have achieved no small measure of success. 
With respect, however, to such comparatively new types of opposi- 
tion as that between capital and labor and that between town and 
country most of us, says Professor Ross, are puzzled, confused, and 
helpless. And as to race conflict, which “has spilled more blood 
and roused more hellish passions than any other type of internal 
conflict,” the author confesses that all his studies have failed to show 
him the road to peace. 

Declaring that his aim is “not only to set forth the unformulated 
principles by which Americans are even now avoiding or dampening 
internal conflicts, but also to arrive at fresh principles from a review 
of American experience and from an examination of the factors 
which enter into conflict-breeding situations,’ Professor Ross under- 
takes to consider five types of internal conflict. The first of these 
is the conflict of geographical sections, a conflict which, though it 
cannot be wholly eliminated in a country of such vast extent and 
varied interests as the United States, can in the opinion of Professor 
Ross be kept within bounds in so far as it is born of isolation, mis- 
understanding, prejudice, and pride. Sectional feeling, as we are 
aware, has been greatly diminished in the past by the disappearance 
of frontiers, the facilitation of transport, the abolition of slavery, 
the industrialization of the South and the West, the standardization of 
thinking and taste through books, magazines, newspapers, and motion 
pictures of national circulation, and the adoption of compromises in 
legislation. According to Professor Ross it can be kept within safe 
limits in the future by adherence to such policies as proportional 
representation in government, proportional sharing of the benefits 
and burdens of government, due consideration of the sectional bearing 
of legislation (which he illustrates by reference to the alignment 
of East against West as a result of the Eighteenth Amendment), 
and diffusion throughout the country of the views of self-conscious 
sections on questions which particularly concern those sections. 
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Passing to the matter of conflict between religious groups, Pro- 
fessor Ross remarks that “nothing has contributed more to the cause of 
social peace than the American discovery that religion does not 
languish if it ceases to be supported and guided by the state.” The 
democratization of religion and the emphasis of its practical side, 
resulting from the separation of church and state, he views without 
alarm. The policies which he believes to be suitable for safeguard- 
ing and perfecting religious peace in this country include the com- 
plete disassociation of questions of religious conviction or church 
affiliation from questions of politics; the codperation of the churches 
in public movements for moral, civic, and social welfare; and the 
continuance of “the wholesome tendency to exalt life above ritual 
and character above creed.” It is bad social policy, in his judgment, 
for church members “to throw their custom, their patronage or their 
votes to the merchant, professional man or candidate who is their 
fellow member” and for clergymen to “insist that their church shall 
have its own distinct newspapers, schools, social centers, recreation 
centers, charitable societies, lecture courses, boy scouts and factory 
welfare work.” 

“The failure to control immigration and to hold it down to a flow 
of aliens which this country could assimilate without injury to its 
ideals and institutions,” says Professor Ross, turning to the matter 
of conflict among nationalities, “is the greatest mistake our govern- 
ment has committed within our time.” The success we have had in 
assimilating the immigrants “who plunged into the thick of Ameri- 
can life” he attributes to the providential circumstance that we had 
a rich public domain available for distribution and to the policies 
of toleration, individualism, glorification of progress, liberal be- 
stowal of the franchise, and insistence upon the education of the 
young. For the avoidance of conflicts of nationalities in the future 
he recommends limitation of immigrants to those who can be 
assimilated, insistence upon education in the English language, ad- 
mission of naturalized immigrants to full equality of treatment with 
native citizens, eradication of the influence of nationality in politics, 
and protection of immigrants from inhumane exploitation. 

“Class struggle,” the next type of group conflict which Professor 
Ross considers, is said to exist between the leisure class and the rest 
of the population, between business men and “the farmer-labor peo- 
ple,” and between capital and labor. With the leisure class, whom 
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he terms “the neverworks,” Professor Ross has little patience. He 
is especially offended by their attempts “to create about themselves 
the atmosphere of the aristocracies of other times.” He notes with 
satisfaction that “the tide of the times is against them” and that the 
“functional people” can afford to ignore “the pretensions of snobs.” 
The responsibility for the class struggle between the business men 
and “the farmer-labor people” is attributed by Professor Ross to 
such agencies as the Saturday Evening Post, “a sycophant of busi- 
ness,” and the Rotary Clubs, which have developed in business men 
an insupportable egotism and intolerant class-consciousness. The 
author believes that the aggressions of business men must inevitably 
arouse the effective opposition of the rest of the community. The 
struggle between capital and labor, that is to say between employers 
and employees, is regarded by Professor Ross as a deplorable but 
necessary incident of the adjustment of human relations to machine 
production. The greatest difficulty in mitigating this struggle arises, 
he says, from the fact that “so many persons in the ranks of labor 
as well as in the ranks of capital deem class war inevitable and rush 
to meet it in utter ignorance of what horrors they would unloose.” 
Although he notes that in recent years disputes between employers 
and employees have become more frequent and more far-reaching in 
their consequences, he finds ground for hoping that clashes of inter- 
ests will become progressively less desperate as a result of full and 
free discussion, the establishment of fact-finding commissions, the 
improvement of working conditions, the enlargement of the legal 
rights of wage earners, and the recognition at the idea that private 
property is a public trust. 

The situation of the farmer in relation to the city man is, finally, 
given sympathetic consideration by Professor Ross. Although many 
old grievances have been removed by such measures as the regulation 
of the railroads, the extension of the activities of the Federal De 
partment of Agriculture, and the establishment of rural free delivery 
of mail, parce! post, postal savings banks, and farm loan banks, the 
farmer still feels that he is treated as an economic subordinate and 
social inferior by those who live in cities and fix the prices of what 
he has to sell as well as of what he has to buy. The means which 
Professor Ross suggests for improving the situation of the farmer 
and avoiding strife between town and country include rapproche- 
ment between farmers and small town merchants, who should recog- 
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nize their community of interests; more effective organization of 
rural populations for political and economic purposes; improvement 
of rural education; and development of codperative marketing and 
buying by farmers. 

By choosing to give the same scale of treatment to each of five 
types of group conflict, the first three of which can hardly be deemed 
acute at the present time, Professor Ross excluded the possibility 
of making his programs of action entirely clear or convincing. The 
lectures, as delivered, must nevertheless have been exceedingly en- 
lightening and stimulating to students who were perhaps exposed for 
the first time to sociological principles. If those students and the 
persons who read the lectures in book form are impelled to seek addi- 
tional information and to engage in independent thought concerning 
the problems discussed, the main object of Professor Ross in prepar- 
ing the lectures will doubtless have been accomplished, and the serv- 
ice of the Weil Foundation in promoting good citizenship will again 


have been demonstrated. Epear TuRLINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





G. Q. G. Secteur 1. Trois aus au grand Quartier Général par le Rédacteur du 
“Communiqué,” Tomes I, II. Jean de Pierrefeu, Paris. L’Edition Fran- 
caise Illustré. 30 Rue de Provence. 


PiutarcH Lrep. Translated from the French of Jean de Pierrefeu by Jeffery 
E. Jeffery, New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 


PLUTARQUE N’A PAS MENTI. General .. . . La Renaissance du Livre, 78 
Boulevard Saint Michel, Paris. 


Jean de Pierrefeu, a dramatic critic by profession, a noncommis- 
sioned officer wounded in the World War, was, through some friendly 
influence, sent to the General Headquarters in November, 1915, 
where he was promoted and assigned to the duty of preparing the 
daily bulletin (communiqué) of the French Army. 

His numerous books, from which the two above named are se 
lected for review, seem to be intended partly as a confession but 
mostly as a warning against the “patriotic lying” and propaganda 
which are unfortunately necessary in modern war to keep up the 
public spirits, both at the front and at home, as well as to combat 
the same stuff sent out by the enemy. 

In his position as author of the “communiqué” he says that 
he “had the privilege to cross every barrage,” so that now his frank 
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admissions have a peculiar interest. Speaking of his own task he 
says, “In the whole series of bulletins there is not one which does 
not infer success, does not imply a certain satisfaction, however dis- 
appointing the facts may be.” “Thus an official document becomes 
a masterpiece of deceit and treachery, hiding the lessons of history 
which a country has a right to learn, which has not omitted but 
earefully concealed the truth.” Speaking of other official matters 
he says, “I am not afraid to say that we cannot accept what emanated 
from the Staff without a most searching criticism.” “When I see 
as solid a man as Louis Madelin consult the official texts with holy 
respect and believe them without support, I can hardly keep from 
being deceived myself.” “Look out for this great scheme for hiding 
the truth which I have seen day by day under my very eyes.” “I 
believe that in no previous century has reality been so openly traves- 
tied as in the period we have just passed.” 

These are harsh words but while applauding the desire that his- 
tory may tell the truth, we hasten to confess that all this is not new 
to us. If we turn to the one hundred or more volumes of the official 
history of our own Civil War, some sixty years ago, we find the same 
old story. These volumes are filled with reports from both sides, 
telling of overwhelming forces of the enemy, uniform valor on the 
part of the writer’s troops, perfunctory praise of subordinates and 
calls for reinforcements. A command does not retreat until its sup- 
ports on both sides have gone first. Similar claims are made by 
the forces on the right and left. Retreats are made in good order, 
with by far the heaviest loss on the side of the enemy. Even so we 
have a fairly good idea of our Civil War. 

Pierrefeu is bitter in his criticism of the French Plan Number 
XVII which was made several years before the war. It ordered a 
concentration at the east, foresaw a frontier crossed, a first attack 
delivered with the traditional “fury” of the French, war in the. 
enemy’s country. This showed ignorance of the available strength 
of the German Army which was 20 Army Corps greater than they 
knew; it showed contempt of the more efficient German mobilization ; 
it took no account of the possible violation of Belgian Territory by 
the enemy. The criticism seems to be just. It is an old rule of war 
The Germans were sure of the initiative. They failed because Moltke 
that an error in concentration at the beginning of a campaign cannot 
be remedied after the campaign begins. It was true in this case. 
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took large forces from his marching flank and sent them to East 
Prussia, which left him too weak when the Marne was reached. 

The so-called “Military Caste” has always been a target for criti- 
cism in time of peace but this author finds little to praise even in 
time of war. In fact he ridicules the idea that there is anything 
left of our old art of war which he thinks has now been buried for 
good. The continuous fortified front has wrought the change. As 
all strategy and tactics had the one aim of destroying the enemy 
by flanking or by penetrating his line of defense, our professionals 
went into bankruptcy when they ran against a fortress reaching from 
the mountains to the sea, with no flank to be turned and a center 
that could be bent but not crushed. In one day each side is besieger 
and besieged at the same time; the objective is everywhere and also 
nowhere and maneuvering is but child’s play. This is very ingenious 
but we think that the Great God Mars has a few cards left in his 
hand which he has yet to play. On another day a great fleet of 
air-craft may break that continuous front and its defenders may be 
put to sleep by gas. 

Among the great leaders of France, Petain alone escapes criticism 
while even he had a sarcastic turn of speech that caused many a 
wound. We are given a picture of Joffre in his study at Chantilly 
without maps, a bare table, without paper, without even a note, con- 
tent with a staff of young adventurers, who launched the French 
Army blindly into the trap prepared for it by the Germans. The 
high command is labeled “Joffre and Co.” He slept well, with his 
door locked. When he walked out he was accompanied by two 
guards. As to the Marne battle, the 6th Army was placed at Paris 
by the fears of the War Minister, against the will of Joffre, found 
itself on the flank of the Germans who had changed their plan and 
were marching across his front. “The famous order of the Marne 
which ordered the face to the North is surcharged with three differ- 
ent dates.” Nivelle reported the disastrous operation of April 16 as 
a brilliant success. Foch, Gouraud and Brugére reported that they 
could find no fault with that adventure. Mangin has written a book 
in which he says that two first line battalions (presumably led by 
himself) held up the entire Saxon Army for two days. The panto- 
mime performances of Foch are noticed as a subject of mimicry and 
amusement by under officers at the General Headquarters. 


8 
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The subject of mutinies in the French Army has been quite care- 
fully concealed and ignored. The Germans never knew of it until 
too late to take advantage of it. Pierrefeu discusses it with frank- 
ness. 

In June, 1917, information came suddenly of the simultaneous 
hatching of mutiny in 16 army corps in different parts of the country. 
It was evident that the country was facing a great conspiracy, secretly 
continued and long in preparation. The first information was that 
a regiment, which had received orders to go into the front line, had 
sent delegates to the colonel to inform him that the men would 
refuse to obey. At one place they fortified their cantonment, had 
formed a Soviet, had elected a chief from the ranks and a sort of 
independent government. They announced certain conditions to the 
officers, such as increase of pay, regular leaves of absence, no assaults 
to be ordered before the hostile trenches and the barbed wire had 
been destroyed. A regiment was turned back as it was marching 
on Paris, with trucks loaded with machine guns and trench mortars. 
A general had been fired on, officers had been mobbed, red flags had 
been displayed, and there were cries of “Down with the war.” 

Marshal Petain is given entire credit for quelling the mutiny by 
the sympathetic policy of going among the men, hearing their com- 
plaints and agreeing to many changes, until in a couple of months 
the trouble had entirely disappeared. All honor to the Marshal we 
say, but let us not forget that the First American Division arrived 
in France about that time and that parts of it paraded in Paris on 
the Fourth of July. All France was wild with delight and there can 
be no doubt that the quick recovery of morale in the army was due 
to this as much as to any other cause. 

From the stabs of an envious Casca we turn to a song of Roland. 
General fears that such books as we have here noticed will 
have a bad influence by their dyspeptic criticism, by their belittling 
of the great leaders, and by casting a shadow over the glory of the 
fighting army. He wields a polished pen, and so he points out the 
ease with which isolated facts can be gathered together as a basis for 
general statements. The general defends the “canning” of the older 
officers in the days leading up to the World War because it was justi- 
fied. He denies that Joffre surrounded himself with a Bergsonian 
Staff of reckless young men whose ideas he accepted with a strange 
complacency or indifference. He ignores many of the specifications 
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of the Pierrefeu indictment and claims that the French made impor- 
tant modifications in their methods of attack whenever it was neces- 
sary to do so. He has eloquent praise for the valor of the troops, 
the devotion, courage and noble sacrifice of the fighting French 
nation. Finally he points to the final collapse of the German Army, 
when they had only 17 against 103 reserve divisions, and he asks: 
“How can we say that strategy failed ?” 


Esen Swirt. 





NOTES ON THE NEw LITERATURE OF CRITICISM OF THE SouTH* 
By Gerald W. Johnson 


Augustus Baldwin Longstreet: A Study of the Development of Cul- 
ture in the South. By John D. Wade. Macmillan. 

Darkwater. By. W. E. B. DuBois. Harcourt. 

Nigger. By Clement Wood. Dutton. 

The Ku Klux Klan: A study of the American Mind. By John Mof- 
fatt Mecklin. Harcourt. 

Darker Phases of the South. By Frank Tannenbaum. Putnam, 

The Southern Plantation: A study in the Development and the Ac- 
curacy of a Tradition. By Francis Pendleton Gaines. Columbia 
University Press. 

Green Thursdays. By Julia Peterkin. 

Balisand. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. 

White and Black. By H. A. Shands. Harcourt. 

Holiday. By Waldo Frank. Boni & Liveright. 

Skylines and Horizons. By DuBose Heyward. Macmillan. 

‘Carolina Chansons. By DuBose Heyward and Hervey Allen. Mac- 
millan. 


Fire in the Flint. By Walter F. White. 


Over the gateway of a great university are inscribed the words: 
“They say—what say they? Let them say.” 

The inscription has long been cited as an admirable admonition 
for the South to heed. But it is usually construed as an exhortation 
to be, not merely indifferent to, but oblivious of carping criti- 


1 This article was read by the writer as a paper before the State Literary and His- 
torical Association, December 5, 1924. 
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cism. I venture to call your attention today to the fact that the 
center of that inscription is, “What say they?’ We have 
been content enough in the South to let them say, and to go our way 
unheeding. But the part of true wisdom, before answering “Let 
them say,” is to inquire, “What say they?’ That is the injunction 
that we are in danger of forgetting. 

There is coming into existence a literature, impressive in volume 
at least, of criticism of the South, favorable and unfavorable. If the 
South does not familiarize itself with that literature, not only will 
its culture lack a needed element, but it will inevitably fail to put 
itself into position to repel unjustified attacks. Nor is argument 
needed to induce Southerners to read the favorable criticisms. Any- 
body will read favorable criticism. What Mr. Irvin S. Cobb has 
to say, and what Mr. French Strother has to say, gains currency 
quickly enough in the South. I dare say there is hardly a person 
in this audience who has not read, or at least read about, their recent 
magazine articles on North Carolina. 

But what about the other sort of criticism? What about the 
reports of Frank Tannenbaum, Clement Wood, Waldo Frank, 
John D. Wade, W. E. B. DuBois and Walter F. White? It is 
foolish and futile to dismiss it all as falsely malicious, for that is 
not true. Falsehoods there may be in some of it, and malice there 
may be in some of it, but there is also a great deal of bitter truth in 
it. Discredit their motives if you please, but the fact remains that 
these are intelligent men, and intelligent men know that no attack 
can drive home unless it possesses at least a basis of truth. There- 
fore, every criticism that they bring against the South they are able 
to support with evidence that is at least plausible. It behooves the 
South to study them carefully, if for no other motive than to deter- 
mine what basis of fact underlies their argument. 

But for reading this literature there is an argument more appeal- . 
ing, if not sounder, than its social and political significance. That 
reason is the excellence with which much of it is written. For in- 
stance, there are some hours of rare pleasure in store for the South- 
ern amateur of letters who has never read Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street: A Study of the Development of Culture in the South, by the 
young Georgian, John D. Wade. I quote the subtitle in full, for 
surely none better calculated to excite the interest of Southerners ever 
has been written. The book fulfills the promise of its title-page, 
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too. If we were as strongly appreciative of brilliant and charming 
biography in the South as our northern brethren are, we should 
have already rendered to Wade the honors that New England has 
bestowed upon Gamaliel Bradford. Then there is the negro, DuBois. 
His books are calculated to superinduce apoplexy in any Southerner 
whose arteries are even questionable, therefore, perhaps reading him 
should be restricted to men below fifty years of age. Nevertheless, 
Darkwater, for instance, has passages in the ornate, rhapsodical style 
that are exceedingly rarely surpassed in their kind by any American 
production, or, for that matter, by any in the English language. 
There is a delicious irony in the fact that this negro, abusing the 
South, has done superbly what the typical Southern political orator, 
defending the South, usually does woefully. Young men aspiring 
to a political career are advised to go to DuBois to find that gorgeous- 
ness, that sonority, that surge and thunder toward which “Old Bul- 
lion” Benton strove in vain. 

Clement Wood’s Nigger is the work of a poet, and a good one. As 
a social document it, like Darkwater, is somewhat damaged by the 
intensity of its emotional fervor, but as a literary production it 
would be worth reading were the scene laid in South Africa, in- 
stead of Alabama. Dr. Mecklin’s The Ku Klux Klan and Frank 
Tannenbaum’s Darker Phases of the South, although they are both 
primarily reports of social investigators, are yet the product of 
men well drilled in the writer’s trade. Their literary value is cor- 
respondingly high. Higher still is the literary quality of Julia Pe- 
terkin’s Green Thursdays, which is first of all a work of art, but 
which belongs to this list on account of its implied criticism of 
the Southern social order. 

All these books will repay the Southern reader culturally, as well 
as socially. 

The new literature on the South falls naturally into three divi- 
sions, books written by Southerners, books written by Northerners 
and books written by Negroes. H. L. Mencken, as usual, is in a 
class by himself. His attacks on the South have been at once the 
most violent and the least malicious of recent years; and that sets 
him aside. He was born, and has lived all his life, in Maryland, but 
indignantly refuses to be classed as a Southerner except to escape 
being classed as a Northerner; and that sets him aside. Finally, 
although his criticism of the South has been highly unfavorable, it 
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has been widely read and commented on in the South; and that sets 
him aside completely. 

Let us therefore leave him aside, and examine the trend among 
other writers. I have already referred to Wade as an artist. As a 
critical historian he is even more effective. His analytical study of 
the creation of the commonwealth of Georgia is painstaking, lucid 
and illuminating. It throws a flood of light, not on the ante-bellum 
South alone, but on its successor, the modern South that has inherited 
its low, as well as its high, traditions. 

Two other natives of the section have recently done work of 
scholarly distinction in the examination of particular phases of 
Southern culture. They are John Moffatt Mecklin, born in Mis- 
sissippi, and Francis Pendleton Gaines, of South Carolina. Dr. 
Mecklin’s The Ku Klux Klan is by long odds the ablest scientific 
treatment of that curious phenomenon that has as yet appeared. It 
is careful, calm and plausible. One is tempted to predict that it 
will stand as the last word on the origin of the order. Gaines, on 
the other hand, has gone into the past. The Southern Plantation is 
the subject he chose for a doctoral thesis in which he contrasts the 
tradition with the actuality, greatly to the enlightenment of the mod- 
ern reader. 

Clement Wood’s novel, Nigger, has already been mentioned. From 
a literary standpoint, Mrs. Peterkin’s stories in Green Thursdays, 
perhaps outrank it, but as a social document it is clearly the best 
statement of the negro’s side of the case ever made by a white man. 
It is rivalled in ferocity by H. A. Shand’s White and Black, but in 
no other respect are the two books to be compared, so vastly superior 
is Mr. Wood’s. 

Among Northerners who have recently been writing about the 
South there is to be mentioned, of course, Mr. Hergesheimer, who 
has done a study of eighteenth-century Virginia in his novel, Bali- 
sand. That, however, is archeology, rather than criticism. I leave 
it to the historians. In 1923 Waldo Frank published Holiday. It 
is a wild rhapsody about something that Mr. Frank may have under- 
stood, but which he certainly did not make clear to me. The negro 
question was involved, but just how and why I leave to the poets to 
determine. About the same time came Frank Tannenbaum’s series 
of magazine articles, later published in book form under the title, 
Darker Phases of the South. This is a notable book for several rea- 
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sons. It is fearless, it is true in its facts, however its conclusions 
may err, it has no ready-made solutions of the problems it discusses, 
and it pays comparatively slight attention to the negro. Further- 
more, there is evident a laborious effort on the part of the author to 
be fair. This conscious endeavor to be rid of prejudice and this 
recognition of the fact that the South is confronted with other prob- 
lems than the negro question are noteworthy in a Northern critic and 
entitle him to an attentive hearing in the South. 

I have spoken of novelists, essayists, publicists, social scientists, 
Northern and Southern. Where, then, are the poets? I quote from 
one of the best of them: 

They know such simple things so well, 
Although their learning’s small, 


They find a steady, brown content, 
Where some find none at all. 


True he was writing about farmers, but whom the cap fits, let him 
wear it. The South is girding for battle against all the things that 
are the death of poesy—materialism, intellectual sloth, political 
obscurantism and religious intolerance—but poesy takes no hand, 
poesy is off the muster-roll, poesy is away, gathering buttercups, 
perchance, but apparently gathering no cartridges. To be sure, 
DuBose Heyward has written Skylines, and occasional stray pieces 
such as “Gamesters All,” in Carolina Chansons; but his is the only 
note that even faintly resembles an eagle’s scream in the choir of 
nightingales. 

Finally we come to the negro writers. One of the literary sensa- 
tions of last yearn was a novel by a Georgia negro, Walter F. White, 
called Fire in the Flint. It is in fact not a novel. It is a shriek. 
But incidentally it is the death-yell of the old tradition that the only 
authoritative writer on the negro question is a Southern white man. 
Henceforth the negroes must be heard, and as long as they write as 
well as this man White does it is a certainty that they will be heard, 
at least in the North. DuBois is already heard in the North, and 
by millions of Southern negroes. White has been heard in the 
North. Others are coming to the front, and they will be listened 
to by the whole population of this union with the exception perhaps 
of the Southern white man. 

Is he to remain an exception indefinitely? He certainly will as 
long as he clings to the fantastic notion that he pays a writer a com- 
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pliment in reading his book. One does not willingly pay compli- 
ments to men whose talents are devoted to the excoriation of one’s 
native culture. But when we Southerners realize that in reading an 
important new book we do credit, not to the author, but to ourselves, 
we shall abandon the foolish policy of refusing to read a book simply 
because it is offensive. Quinine is offensive, and getting one’s hair 
cut is offensive, and paying bills on the first of the month is terribly 
offensive, but one accepts all these offenses, because the alternative 
to each is more offensive still. Reading unflattering books about 
the South may be unpleasant, but it is worse to go on in dense 
ignorance of the trend of modern thought on Southern affairs. When 
a man declares hotly, “I will not allow that book to come into my 
house!” he then and there proves that he is spiritually of the ostrich 
tribe. He reveals his secret belief that what he doesn’t see is not 
seen, that what he knows not is not knowledge. He strikes his own 
name off the list of those with whom it is profitable to reason. 

It would be deplorable if the South were to maintain any such 
attitude toward the present literature of criticism of things Southern. 
It would not in the least discourage the production of such literature, 
but it would tend to convince the rest of the country that it is waste 
of breath to argue’ with us. It would encourage the rest of the coun- 
try to abandon argument and hit us over the head with a child labor 
amendment, an anti-lynching bill, a federal department of educa- 
tion, a Force Bill. 

“Read your enemies; pay for them that despitefully use you,” 
is not good Scripture, but it is good advice. It would be no dis- 
service to the section for a literary and historiéal association to advo- 
cate such a policy. 





THE Spirit OF THE REVOLUTION. By John C. Fitzpatrick. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 1924. 300 pages. $4.00. 


In this volume of nineteen essays Mr. Fitzpatrick treats of such 
phases of the American Revolution as are not usually dealt with in 
the general histories of that struggle. Three of them concern the 
physical facts of the Declaration of Independence, viz., the manu- 
script from which it was written, facsimiles and deterioration of 
the document, and its travels from city to city, from government 
department to government department until it reached its final rest- 
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ing place in the Library of Congress. Three other studies open to 
us the more intimate phases of Washington’s army life through 
glimpses into his various headquarters, the story of his military 
family, and an account of his personal expenses at Valley Forge. 
Essays on the uniform, the bands, the bakers, the invalid regiment, 
and the first military order of merit, the so-called “Purple Heart,” 
and on demobilization throw interesting light on hitherto little 
known aspects of the Continental Army. 

The studies are based primarily on manuscript material found in 
the Library of Congress. Few people, even among students of Amer- 
ican history, realize the enormous extent of this material. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick tells us that in addition to “that vast body of historical 
manuscripts preserved in the Library of Congress,” he has made 
extensive use of “the half a thousand volumes of the Papers of the 
Continental Congress, the four hundred or more volumes of those 
of George Washington, and the two hundred and fifty or so of Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

While the essays treat of unrelated, or but little related subjects, 
they are given a certain unity by the “Spirit of the Revolution” 
which they so clearly reveal. Delightfully written, dealing with 
the humdrum things of military life, they illuminate the “human 
interest” side of the American Revolution and reveal the patient 
heroism of the Continental soldier far better than the more strik- 
ingly dramatic incidents with which we are much more familiar. 





Tue History OF THE UNITED States Post OFFICE TO THE YEAR 1829. By 
Wesley Everett Rich. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 1924. 
Pages vii, 190. $2.00. 


This doctor’s dissertation, presented in 1917 and published as 
volume 27, Harvard Economic Studies, is a memorial of the author, 
a young economist, who died in 1918 in the service of his country. 
The colonial beginnings, growth, organization, policies and historical 
importance of the postal service are set forth in clear, complete, 
and scholarly fashion. 

Incidentally, much light is thrown on early American society, 
politics, and economic conditions. Appendices of biographical notes 
on the Postmasters General, classified bibliography, and statistical 
tables increase the value of the book for the student ; but its usefulness 
as a reference work is impaired seriously by the lack of an index. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual ; Proceedings 
of the State Interary and Historical Association; The North Caro- 
lina Booklet ; and The North Carolina Day Program. These publica- 
tions are out of print. It is requested that any one having duplicates 
of any of these publications send them to R. B. House, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. Any 
supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the collections 
of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North Carolina 
History will be rendered. 


At the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, February 6, the entire mem- 
bership of the history departments of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Duke University, North Carolina College for Women, Wake 
Forest College; and the secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission met for a dinner. The affair was informal, no organi- 
zation for future meetings was attempted. But it is probable that 
other dinners will be arranged in time at the several institutions. 


The history departments in the summer schools at various insti- 
tutions in North Carolina for 1925 will be as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA: Messrs. Connor, Wagstaff, and Shanks, 
for the first Session; Messrs. Higby and Caldwell for the second session. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY: Messrs. Bond, (University of Cincinnati) Holton (Dur- 
ham Schools) for the first session; Messrs. Fox (Randolph Macon College) 
and Sontag (Princeton University) for the second session. 


NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WoMEN: Messrs. Jackson and Arnett; Miss 
Heezen and Miss Largent. 


WakE Forest CoLitece: Messrs. Harmon (University of Pennsylvania) and 
Shanks (University of North Carolina.) é 


East CAROLINA TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: Messrs. Henderson and Deal. 


Wake Forest graduates doing work for higher degrees are as fol- 
lows: F. W. Clonts and C. C. Crittenden at Yale University; 
A. M. Black and G. R. Sherrill at Columbia University. Mr. 
Clonts has been elected assistant professor of history at Wake Forest 
College. 
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Professors Boyd and Laprade of Duke University will lecture in 
the summer sessions of Cornell University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor Carroll will spend the summer in Paris, 
collecting material for a history of Regionalism in France, and 
Professor Garber will be in Washington searching for material on 
the early commercial relations of the United States and Latin 
America. 


James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, will deliver the Flowers Lec- 
tures on Citizenship at Duke University on April 23, 24 and 25. 


C. C. Pearson, head of the department of history in Wake Forest 
College will give a graduate course in the history of the South since 
1860 at the University of Virginia summer school. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, Head of the Department of History, Colum- 
bia University, was at the North Carolina College for Women March 


2 and 3, delivering a series of lectures before the student body. 
His lectures were: Social Problems, Nationalism and Education, 
Problem of International Relations. 


The following laws of interest to history were passed at the 1925 
session of the General Assembly of North Carolina: 


To provide a suitable memorial to the late Judge Henry Groves Connor. 

Accepting deed from the Federal Government, giving Fort Macon Military 
Reservation to North Carolina. 

To allow social, ancestral and historical associations to change their 
names and amend their charters. 

To provide for the reproduction of the Canova Statue of Washington. 
(Money for this will be furnished by A. W. McLean, R. O. Everett, and John 
Sprunt Hill.) 


The following legislation was attempted, but at this writing it 
is not certain that it passed: 
To erect Moore’s Creek Battleground into a national park. 


To provide a monument to the late Chief Justice Walter Clark. 
To purchase Fort Caswell Military Reservation. 
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To authorize the Federal Government to acquire public parks. 

To erect a Confederate monument in Rockingham, Richmond County. 

To establish county historical commissions to preserve historic places. 

To endorse North Carolina celebration and home coming, May 20, 1925. 

To appoint a commission for the celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of George Washington’s birth. 


There has been organized in Greensboro the Greensboro Historical 
Museum Society, Mrs. Hiram Bell, president; Allen Adams, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. S. Betts, treasurer; Miss Nellie Rowe, secretary ; 
McDaniel Lewis, corresponding secretary. The objects of the so- 
ciety are: 

“To collect and preserve relics and memorials of a historical and educa- 
tional nature connected with the County of Guilford, North Carolina, and its 
citizens; to foster an interest in National, State and Local history; to pro- 
mote patriotism; to preserve American ideals, to engender an intelligent and 


healthy National, State and Local pride, and to transmit to posterity the 
best traditions of the past.” 





DIARY OF COLONEL JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
COMMANDING 105TH ENGINEERS, A. E. F. 


(Continued from January Number) 


(Enclosure in diary) 


“A” FORM 
MESSAGES AND SIGNALS 
Oct. 17, 1918. 
Advance P. C. 
This message is a je of: 
Engineer service 
JOSEPH HYDE PRATT 
(Signature of “Franking Officer’’) 


To: Capt. Sullivan, Division Engineer, 
Div. Engr. 17 Officer 30th Division. 
One hundred and thirty-four prisoners just passed. Roads W 19 b 9.8 and 
W 14a 8.9 to W 9 ¢ 1.1 patrolled, no mines. 
Roads are heavily shelled. 
Crater at W 7 d 5.8. 
Small party can fill. 
From: Lt. Col. Pratt, 
Place: Corps Report Center. 
Time: 11:30. JOSEPH HYDE PRATT. 


(Sample of Reports sent in from Adv. P. C.) 


October 18, 1918, Friday. I again spent the day at the advanced 
Post Center. It rained all day and was a mighty poor day for 
carrying on the battle, which however continued unremittingly 
throughout the day. The 30th Division continued its advance 
against a strong resistance, which it turned out was made up of 
the three Marine Regiments, reinforced by two Infantry regiments 
with two divisions in reserve. Today A Company, which was work- 
ing on the mines and Booby traps, found what was thought to be 
a mine in the church at St. Martin Reviere. Captain Brooks, who 
was in charge of the work, took out 300 pounds of Perdite from the 
church steeple. It was afterwards discovered that this charge of 
explosive was connected by wires and explosive caps with the front 
part of the church, and so arranged that when anybody knelt at the 
altar the Perdite would be exploded. This is one of the most mali- 
cious Booby traps we have found. Today Captain Sullivan was 
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notified that he would be wanted at Corps Headquarters on the 19th 
to assist in organizing their water supply work. This meant I would 
have to temporarily arrange for another adjutant. I decided on 
Captain Stafford and arranged for him to report in the morning. 
On account of the strong opposition to the advance of the Division, 
it looked at one time as though the Commanding General would have 
to send in every available man. I had all my plans made for tak- 
ing in the 105th Engineers and assisting in holding the line with 
the Infantry. We had no automatic rifles. We had salvaged two 
German machine guns, which had been put in shape and supplied 
with ammunition and were ready for use by C Company. 

The Commanding General issued a memorandum order today in 
regard to all men of the Division being utilized in the present emerg- 
ency. I was in his office last night before the memorandum order 
was sent out and he showed it to me. I was very glad to be able to 
tell him that I had already done that, inasmuch as we had the day 
before raised an emergency platoon in the First Battalion by taking 
runners, orderlies, assistant cooks, clerks, etc., and putting them 
under the command of Lieutenant Hill, had constructed an artillery 


bridge over the La Selle River. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


HEADQUARTERS 
105TH ENGINEER REGIMENT. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


October 18th, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM No. 271: 

1. Pursuant to S.0. No. 282, Par. 7, G.H.Q., A.E.F., Oct. 9th, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt is appointed Colonel, and assigned to the 105th 
Engineers. WILLARD P. SULLIVAN, 

Capt. Engrs., U. 8. A., Act. Adj. 


(Enclosure in diary) 
18 /10 /18—1000 
Memo. to Col. Pratt, 

I feel some better this morning but my fever is still a little over 100. 
However by night I hope to feel a good deal better after I get rid of all the 
medicine. At any rate I am going to stick it out unless I get a good deal 
worse off. LYERLY. 


The above illustrates the character of the officers of the 105th 
Engineers. 
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October 19, 1918, Saturday. Captain Sullivan went over to 
Corps Headquarters this morning, to be gone I don’t know how 
long. About 10:30 I again went to the advance Post Center. I 
sent the car back with Captain Stafford. The car broke a spring 
en route, and was not able to get back for me until after 4 p.m. 
Had a conference with Majors Lyerly and Cothran in regard to 
relief of the regiment of the First Division of the Ninth Corps, 
British. There was but little shelling of this area today. A few 
shells falling just southeast of the advanced Post Center, where the 
Germans were trying to locate one of our big guns. Received 
notice this morning that the 30th Division was to be relieved but 
they were not sure that the 105th Engineers was included in the 
relief. 

Colonel Pillsbury first reported to me that the regiment less one 
company would remain, while the division went into back area. 
This I reported to General Lewis, and he had a protest to the corps, 
with the result that another order came out, relieving the 105th 
Regiment less one battalion. This order was delivered about 11 
p-m., after I had retired. 


(Enclosure in diary) 
Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt. 


Lt. McElroy advise that lst Lt. R. R. Marrian and others will be buried 
at 1300 today Oct. 19 in the cemetery of Montbrehain. 


CAPT. ZAC SMITH, 
P. O. 105 Engr. 


October 20, 1918, Sunday. Spent most of the day at Montbre- 
hain making arrangements for the relief of the Regiment, and 
preparing to turn over papers and notes. An order came out today, 
that one battalion of the 105th Engineers should proceed to Busigny 
and come under the orders of the Commander Royal Engineers of 
the Fourth Army. I had decided that the First Battalion would 
be the battalion to remain in the Montbrehain Area, and work under 
the Fourth Army. In the afternoon I went up to Busigny for a 
conference with the two battalion commanders, and if possible, to 
locate the Commander Royal Engineers of the Fourth Army, and 
to find out what Royal Engineer companies were to relieve my regi- 
ment. I did not find the Commander Royal Engineers of the Army, 
but did locate the Commander Royal Engineers of the Sixth Di- 
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vision of the Fourth Army, which was to relieve the First Division 
at Vaux Andigny. I arranged with Major Lyerly to see the Com- 
mander Royal Engineers and make a date for me to meet him at 
10:30 tomorrow morning. I gave verbal orders to the First Bat- 
talion to move to Busigny tomorrow and withdraw A and B Com- 
panies from Molain and St. Martin Reviere to Busigny. Also 
gave verbal orders for the Second Battalion, Regimental Transport, 
and Engineer Train to move the next day to Montbrehain. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


October 23, 1918. 


WE ENTER CAMBRAI. 
By a British Soldier. 


“Vive l’Angleterre! Vive ]’Angleterre! 

Dawn is just breaking, and we are marching through a small town 
which only the day before had been freed from the enemy. We are to 
pass through our outpost line in front of the village and attack the enemy’s 
next line. 

Our eyes search the half-light and in the doorway of a house we discern 
an aged couple. They wave a tricolour and pipe, “Vive l’Angleterre!” We 
wave and shout back, “Vive la France!” 

From other houses further up the half-ruined street we get more shouts 
of welcome from old people—such a wonderful and thankful welcome—that 
some of us are almost glad the Boche is shelling the village with sneezing 
gas, as it gives us a good excuse to blow our noses hard. For even the most 
hardened warrior finds it hard not to be affected by such genuine emotion 
and joy. 


We’ve done our job and Brigade Headquarters are established in the east- 
ern outskirts of the town that afternoon. ‘ 

The inhabitants cluster round and tell us all they have had to suffer. 
They tell us how all males between 16 and 45 were sent back a long time ago 
to work in Germany; an old man of 72 shows us his back where he has 
been beaten for refusing to work for the Boche; they tell us how all their 
cattle and horses were taken from them months ago, and we can see for 
ourselves how they have been robbed, as their houses—or what remains of 
them—are practically bare. 

They have had no meat for nine months, no milk for four months, and 
they have had to subsist on the vegetables they were allowed to grow in 
their little gardens. They have not seen any money for two years, but have 
been forced to use notes—forged by the enemy—which state on them that 
the town concerned will redeem them six months after peace has been 
declared. 
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But there is humor, too! An old woman carrying a bag wandered into 
our headquarters during the afternoon. She looked around sheepishly, but 
said nothing. Her silence, however, was more demonstrative than speech. 
There isn’t a great surplus of rations in open warfare, but we could not 
resist her obvious silent appeal. We offered her a tin of bully and a tin of 
pork and beans, which were more than joyously received. 

She then became more loquacious and asked for some bread. At the 
sight of a half loaf of our white bread she went into rhapsodies, kissed the 
bread and almost hugged the cook! Later she departed and—as we heard 
later—made her way to another battalion headquarters in the town. 

A. G. S. 


Similar scenes have been experienced by many of us during the 
advance as we have come into cities just freed from the Germans. 
I experienced this in Montbrehain, Busigny, Bohain, Premont. 


October 21, 1918, Monday. Left Montbrehain this morning at 
9:00 a.m. for Vaux Andigny, stopping en route at First Battalion 
Headquarters for Major Cothran. Met the Commander Royal En- 
gineers of the First British Division and turned over to him notes 
and maps relating to our work, and list of material on dumps. 

Making a transfer of authority when the Division is relieved is 
not as strenuous a piece of work in open warfare as in trench war- 
fare, such as we had in the Ypres sector. After I had completed 
my conference with Lieutenant Colonel ———————, Commander 
Royal Engineers of the First British Division, I went on to Molain 
and St. Martin Reviere to examine the bridges and roads which 
the regiment had built. There was no shelling at Molain, but while 
we were examining a bridge over the river at St. Martin Reviere 
which was built by B Company under Lieutenant Trescot, the Ger- 
mans began shelling the ridge just beyond the river. Did not see 
that they were doing any damage, however. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hill, a R. E. Engineer of the British, who 
was attached to the Second Army Corps, stated that the bridge 
constructed by our regiment, between Molain and St. Martin Re- 
viere, was the best emergency bridge he had seen any Engineer 
troops construct. 

At St. Martin Reviere we went on to St. Souplet. At St. Souplet 
we took the road to Busigny. We got into the transport of the 27th 
Division which was moving out to back area, and had to take a 
by-road to get through the town. I left Major Cothran to walk 

9 
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over to his headquarters. As far as I can find out, the work to 
which the First Battalion has been assigned will be maintenance 
work on the Light Railway between Molain and Bohain. I have done 
my best to get them relieved from this work and permitted to go 
out with the regiment, but thus far without results. I wrote a 
letter of protest to the Commanding General, which I hope he will 
forward on to corps. 

This afternoon made arrangements for taking the balance of the 
regiment to back area. Met Major McNamara in command of one 
of the Canadian Light Railways between here and Bohain. I made 
arrangements with him for the First Battalion to be given a par- 
ticular section of the railroad to construct or maintain. I found 
that no arrangements had been made for rationing the battalion, 
and had to telegraph before definite arrangements could be made. 
I made tentative arrangements with Lieutenant Moore, the officer 
of the dump here at Montbrehain, that he would ration the Battalion 
tomorrow, whether any definite orders were received or not. Late 
tonight a message came from Fourth Army that First Battalion 
would be rationed at this dump, and that Lieutenant Moore would 
be notified by wire. 


October 22, 1918, Tuesday. Today we have packed up and 
moved Headquarters from Montbrehain to Querrieu. We came 
via St. Quentin, Peronne, and Albert. St. Quentin was very badly 
knocked to pieces, particularly the manufacturing portions of the 
city. One of the most massive machine gun emplacements I have 
ever seen was in St. Quentin. It was a German construction and 
built of concrete and masonry, and commanded the approach of 
three roads. The streets of Peronne have been cleaned up, but 
practically no people have come back. In Albert the streets have 
been cleaned, and there was no one in the town except a few soldiers 
and some German soldiers cleaning up the city. There is not a 
building in the city that can be repaired. All will have to be torn 
down. Captain Sullivan and Major Campbell made the trip with 
me. It rained nearly all the time and was rather a cold drive. At 
this place Division Headquarters are in the chateau and the ground 
belonging to Countess of Alcantara. Nearly all the Division Head- 
quarters officers have rooms in the chateau and officers and billets on 
the outside in the grove. I have my Division Headquarters here. 
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The Regimental Headquarters and our Engineer Mess are in billets 
in the village. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


ST. QUENTIN RUINS. 
Danger of Explosions. 


Everything in Saint-Quentin will have to be rebuilt, and it will be long 
before the population is able to return, states M. Dupin, the sub-prefect of the 
town, who with M. Deguise, the local deputy, penetrated on Wednesday into 
the outskirts. Not a living thing was to be seen, and the whole place has 
the aspect of a newly abandoned battlefield. 

The tower has been knocked off Saint-Martin’s Church, and the entire 
structure riddled like a sieve. While the party were inspecting the ruins, 
a French officer suddenly emerged from a cellar like a “Jack in the box” and 
shouted, “Will you clear out of here at once? The town is forbidden.” He 
explained that not even the Engineers had yet entered the town, and that 
it was probably mined, and at any moment the remaining monuments might 
blow up. 


This is the city in which Major Rousseau had his factory and his 
home. 


We had no place to get supper here at camp, so Major Campbell, 


Captain Sullivan and I went into Amiens for supper. We did not 
know where to go, but as we entered Amiens, General Lewis passed 
us and I knew he knew where to go to get a good supper, so I told 
our driver to follow the Generals car. It led us to the Cafe Godbert, 
where we obtained a splendid supper. 


October 23, 1918, Wednesday. Today has been spent in this 
camp, arranging and planning for the work of the regiment, obtain- 
ing Engineer Stores, etc. Captain Sullivan has been out to La 
Houssoye, where the Second Battalion, Regimental Transport, and 
Engineer Train are being billeted. These marched to Roisel yes- 
terday, and were to entrain today for Edgehill. This place is about 
ten miles from La Houssoye. 

Corbie is another station on the same railroad which is a railhead 
and is within three miles of our billeting place. I cannot see why 
the train cannot come to Corbie for the troops to detrain, instead of 
going to Edgehill, and having them walk to La Houssoye. 


October 24, 1918, Thursday. Querrieu. Clear and pretty. First 
Battalion on detached service at Montbrehain working under orders 
from Fourth Army Royal Chief Engineer. No word received from 
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them during the day. The Second Battalion was due to arrive at 
Edgehill by train from Tincourt last night, and did not detrain 
until 0500 o’clock, and had to march ten miles to La Houssoye, 
though the same railroad ran to Corbie, only three miles from La 
Houssoye. Major Lyerly reported at Division Headquarters at 
Division Engineer’s Office at 1300 o’clock. He looked badly and 
was not feeling well. Lieutenant Warfield spent the day getting 
stores. Captain Humphries looked after the hauling of rock and 
fixing roads in the Chateau ground. Headquarters Section cleaned 
up around billets and laid duckboards around headquarters. Colonel 
Pillsbury dropped in just to see how we were getting along, and 
said that we would probably get the First Battalion back in a week. 
Major Campbell, Captain Stafford and I went to Amiens at 1600 
for a bath. Returned at 1830 o’clock. Three captains, one from 
General Headquarters, commander Engineers, and two from En- 
gineer Replacement Camp, dropped in to discuss replacements. They 
left about 1600 o’clock. 
(Enclosure in diary) 

Colonel Pratt: Oct. 24, 1918. 

Captain Cain of the Chief Engineer’s Office called about 12:55 p.m. and 


said he would be back in about two hours. 
P. E. L. (Runner.) 


October 25, 1918, Friday. Querrieu. Cloudy and cold. First 
Battalion on detached service at Montbrehain, working on Light 
Railways under Fourth British Army, Royal Engineer Commander. 
Second Battalion at La Houssoye, cleaning up and getting settled 
in billets. Lieutenant Warfield, Stores Officer, and I went to a 
meeting at Corps Headquarters at Bertangles. We were gone from 
0900 to 1300. In the afternoon I was called to Chief of Staff’s 
office to consult with two Colonels from General Headquarters in 
regard to the operation in which the Division had just been through. 
Captain Humphries went to Amiens for Red Cross sweaters and 
in some way the whole thing got balled up. I was ordered to have 
a survey made of the Bellicourt Tunnel. Captain Humphries was 
put in charge of Headquarters Company. 

The French do not hesitate to charge the Americans exhorbitant 
prices for supplies and for services rendered. They usually charge 
the American soldier more for the same thing or the same service 
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than they do the French, British or Australian. It became so bad 
that there has been appointed a commission composed of one French 
and one American officer whose mission is to investigate all reported 
instances of overcharge. See circular. 


(Enclosure in diary) 
Region Du Nord Wimereux, 25 October, 1918. 
Etat-Major 
Section France-Americaine. 


From: The Laison Officer, Region du Nord, 
To: Officer Commanding 105th Engineers. 


The Section France-Americaine, attached to the French Staff of the Region 
du Nord at Wimereux, has been created for the purpose of regulating all 
questions which may arise between the American troops billeted in the 
Region du Nord and the French Civil Population. In particular, this sec- 
tion is concerned with the prices of foodstuffs sold by the civilians to the 
American troops. 

As a result of an investigation in the territory occupied by the Americans 
it has been found that the prices charged for all sorts of foodstuffs have 
been raised considerably since the arrival of the troops. In a majority of 
cases, the increased cost was caused by food speculators. 

This office will be glad to hear of any such case that may come to the 
attention of Commanding Officers and will immediately do all in its power 
to straighten out the affairs. Full particulars of the name of the vendor and 
the Commune where the sale was made should be sent with the complaint. 
also the price paid and the exact nature of the foodstuffs bought. 

This section, composed of one French and one American Officer, is at the 
service of Commanding Officers for regulating any other questions that may 
arise between the American troops and the French Civilian population. 


T. H. GAILAR, 

2d Lieut. F.A.R.C. 
(Seal) Etat Major 
Region du Nord 

WIMEREUX. 


October 26, 1918, Saturday. Querrieu. Clear and cool. First 
Battalion on detached service at Montbrehain on maintenance work 
on Light Railway between Montbrehain and Bohain. Second Bat- 
talion scheduled for bath. Bath houses located at Querrieu. Gen- 
eral Lewis came by and ordered that all clothes be deloused. The 
delouser did not have the capacity of the bath and as a result the 
Second Battalion did not complete bathing. 

Left camp (Querrieu) in automobile at 8:45 a.m. with Lieuten- 
ant Thral of General Headquarters office and an official photog- 
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rapher from the signal battalion, for a trip back to the front and 
visit to the First Battalion. Our route was via Albert to near Cam- 
brai, Le Cateau and St. Souplet. The ride from Albert to near 
Cambrai was through a deserted region, almost a waste. No civilians 
to be seen and only a few soldiers. Very little transportation going 
over the road. German prisoners were being worked to repair the 
road, at many places along the route. 

About 3,000 yards from Albert we passed a large mine crater 
to the north of the road, which had been blown by the British in 
counter attacking in underground warfare earlier in the war. 
(Photo taken.) Cambrai was not as badly damaged as I expected 
to find it. It has been shelled a good deal and some portions have 
been burnt. We were not allowed to enter the main part of the 
city. The reason given was that it was feared that the Germans 
had mined the city and there were delayed action mines that might 
go off at any moment. We had to circle the city in the outskirts. 

About half way between Baupame and Cambrai we crossed the 
Canal du Nord. I had studied this canal further north, when I 
thought we were going into the line north of Lens. The Germans 
had blown up the bridge over the canal and the British Engineer 
had built one during the advance. Took picture of bridge. Just 
beyond the eastern outskirts of Cambrai on the road to Le Cateau, 
I had to hunt up the office of the Commander Royal Engineers of 
Army, who was supposed to have under orders my First Battalion. 
I found his office was in a train on the tracks of the Cambrai-St. 
Quentin Railway which the British and French are reconstructing, 
the British from Cambrai to Busigny and the French from St. 
Quentin-Bohain to Busigny. 

We ate our dinner on the roadside just beyond this stop. From 
here we went straight on to Le Cateau, the road being nearly a 
straight line between the two places. We passed through Beauvois 
and Muchy. Both these towns were recently occupied by the 
Germans. Le Cateau I supposed was taken by the British about a 
week ago, and I had planned to go east of this place, but found that 
the Germans had only been driven out of the place two days before 
and were not many miles in front of us. We turned south for St. 
Souplet and St. Martin. I wanted some pictures taken of the 
bridges we had built over the La Selle River. We went by St. 
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Benin, which our boys had captured the week before and which the 
engineers had examined for mines and Booby traps and for its 
water supply. Took pictures of the artillery bridge built by Lieu- 
tenant Trescott over the La Selle north of St. Martin and of the 
two bridges built by Lieutenant Hill. Also took pictures of the 
Church at St. Martin in which a Booby trap had been placed by the 
Germans. 

From St. Martin we went to Molain, taking en route a picture 
of the bridge built by Lieutenant Hill during the advance on Octo- 
ber 17. At Molain we took pictures of observation markers painted 
by the Germans on side of building that could be seen for consider- 
able distance trom the east. This was the town in which Lieutenant 
Marrian and two of B Company men were killed on the 17th. 

From Molain we drove via Vaux Andigny to Busigny to Bohain 
to Montbrehain where the First Battalion is located. In Busigny 
we had a puncture and were delayed nearly forty minutes. This 
was the second puncture today. Busigny is now occupied by the 
British. It is another one of the towns taken by the 30th Division. 
We did not reach Montbrehain until after dark, but still in time 
to get some supper with Major Cothran and his staff. 

The Battalion is very comfortably billeted, in fact all are better 
fixed than any other unit in the Division. The officers have two 
billets. All stock are in barns. Rations are obtained from rail- 
head dump at Montbrehain. They have plenty of fuel and all 
seem perfectly satisfied with their condition. 

Found Captains George and Winthrop confined to their rooms 
with influenza. Captain Brooks is feeling pretty badly. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


HEADQUARTERS 
105TH ENGINEER REGT. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
Oct. 28, 1918. 


From: Division Engineer, 30th Division, American E. F. 
To: Commanding General, 30th Division, American E. F. 
Subject: Description of Booby trap in Church at St. Martin Riviere. 

1. This Booby trap consisted of three hundred pounds of dynamite which 
was placed in the belfry of the church, on the sill where the frame work 
rests upon the masonry. 
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2. The charge was to have been detonated in the following manner: A 
fine wire was attached to a statute at the altar of the church. It ran up 
through the ceiling of the church to a fuse igniter which is started by the 
pulling of a cotter pin from a plunger which when released is pulled down 
by a spring onto a cap which it explodes and starts the ignition. From this 
igniter was attached a fuse that ran into the boxes of dynamite. The dyna- 
mite proper was detonated by blocks of picric acid, each box of dynamite 
having a block of picric acid in it. 

3. There were time fuse igniters in the belfry but none had been con- 
nected. 

4. The above is the testimony of Capt. Brooks, Co. A, and Lt. Taylor, 
Co. A, 105 Engineers. ; 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
Colonel, Engrs., U. 8. A., Division Engineer. 


I visited this church again on October 26, 1918, and had pictures 
taken of both the interior and exterior. Captain Brooks and Lieu- 
tenant Taylor of A Company both confirmed the above report. 


October 27, 1918, Sunday. Spent a pretty good night consider- 
ing that I slept in a bed that was too short for me. There was a 
heavy barrage on this morning on the front to our east. I heard it 
first about five o’clock and it seemed to keep up almost continuously 
until ten o’clock. Do not know whether it meant an advance or not. 
The British have only advanced to the canal since the 30th Division 
was relieved. They have not attempted to cross the canal. 

Had a good breakfast with Major Cothran and Captain Stafford, 
Adjutant, Captain Buchanan, M.D., Lieutenant Ray, Dentist. Was 
delayed in getting started this morning by another flat tire. In 
the meantime took some pictures of the wells we had tested and 
equipped. Also took a picture of Lieutenant Marrian’s grave at 
Montbrehain. 

Left Battalion Headquarters at 1030 o’clock for Premont to 
take pictures of the craters the Regiment had worked on. In. Pre- 
mont took pictures of the church that the Germans blew up. They 
blew down the whole west side of the church which fell into the 
street, completely blocking it, and which the Engineers had to re- 
move in order to open a way for traffic. 

We went from Premont to Fermes and then turned west for Belli- 
court, where I wanted to spend some time studying the Hindenburg 
line, but the unexpected happened: One of the springs of the auto- 
mobile broke and we were delayed over an hour getting it fixed up so 
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we could leave. This happened just west of Ponchaux-Geneve. 
While waiting for the machine to be repaired, I walked over to a 
little hamlet north of the road. It was the most deserted village I 
have been in. Not a sign of life anywhere. In one barn saw seven 
dead horses. Seven more in a field. I went in about a dozen houses 
but did not see anything alive, and no dead men. We went up on 
the hillside above the road to eat our lunch. Cold baked beans 
(can); sardines (can); cheese; bread. It tasted mighty good. 

We got away about 2:45 p.m. and had to go slow. This delay 
made it impossible for me to get some of the pictures I wanted around 
Bellicourt and the Hindenburg line. Returned to camp via Belli- 
court, Bellenglise, Vermand, Lamoth en Santers, Villers Breton- 
neux, Corbie, where we were delayed over one-half hour trying to 
get out of the town, La Neuville, Pont Noyelles, to Querrieu, which 
we reached about 7:30 p.m. It was rainy and dark and I was very 
glad to get back to camp again. While eating dinner eight tanks, 
large and small, went by en route to the front. 


October 28, 1918, Monday. Querrieu. Clear and warm. One 


of the pleasantest days we have had in France. In office until 10 
o’clock. Captain Sullivan ill and ordered to bed by Major Camp- 
bell, evidently has an attack of influenza. Colonel Pillsbury called 
about 10 o’clock and wished to have more work done on the Corps 
Field. Drove out with the Colonel to the sight of this field, on 
the road between La Neuville and La Housee, about 1.20.b. Found 
Lieutenant Phillips and three sappers of E Company had been 
at the field since 9000 o’clock, waiting for company of Infantry 
from 27th Division to work on field (no company of Infantry 
showed up during the day). From the field we drove to Second 
Battalion Headquarters, La Houssoye, met Major Lyerly at the 
drill field near the aerodrome and made arrangements with him 
for continuing the work on the Corps Athletic Field. 

Lieutenant Ellicott with detail of F Company are preparing the 
division athletic field between La Houssoye and Point Noyelles. 
Found that many men in E Company are suffering from influenza. 
Returned to camp at noon. Was notified by Colonel Herr of meet- 
ing of commanding officers of the Corps at the theater in Corbie at 
1500 o’clock. Attended the meeting at Corbie which was attended 
by the generals of the two divisions, and Corps Headquarters, and 
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‘regimental commanders. General Read made an address of about 
thirty minutes telling what was expected of the division and our 
need of getting ready as rapidly as possible to go back into the 
line. He stated that we might be here two weeks or perhaps three. 

On leaving Corbie, picked up one of the captains of the 102d 
Engineers and Chaplain, and took them to their Headquarters at 
Baux Sur-Somme. On returning passed over pontoon over the 
Somme between Vaux and Vaire. This was built by British Royal 
Engineers and is still being used. Returned to Querrieu via Hamlet 
Fouiloly, Aubigne, Vecquemont, Daours and Pont Noyelles. I had 
dinner at General Lewis’s Mess. Captain Sullivan feeling pretty 
bad tonight; has sun fever. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


A. Auriol C. O. French Mission 

to Col. Hyde Pratt C..O. 105 Engineer Regt. 

In case I would have to send Mr. Odobez on mission to accompany one of 
the officers of the division, will you kindly let me know if I can dispose of 


him for a few days. 
28-10-18 
A. AURIOL LS. 
Approved: French Mission. 
J. H. P. 
Oct. 28, 18. 


October 29, 1918, Tuesday. Querrieu. Cloudy and cold. Con- 
ference with Colonel Marshall this morning in regard to completion 
of rifle range. Later visited rifle range, located near Baizieux and 
Contay. Picked up Major Lyerly as we passed Second Battalion 
Headquarters and went over the work to be done with him. Ordered 
Second Battalion troops to take up this work. Expect to have one 
range, thirty-two targets, ready to use Thursday, October 31, and 
the second range of thirty-two targets ready on Saturday. Major 
Lyerly will have about 300 German prisoners to assist in the con- 
struction of these rifle ranges. 

I returned to camp, had board investigating the breaking of 
springs on auto, and also investigated riding of motorcycle with 
side car by chauffeur of the Engineer automobile. Spent the after- 
noon in office cleaning up Adjutant’s work. Captain Sullivan feel- 
ing somewhat better tonight, but still pretty sick. 
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General Dugan of the British Army has been assigned to special 
duty with the 30th Division, and will probably be with us several 
days. Had dinner with him tonight. 

While en route to Corbie this afternoon our car came very near 
being hit by a runaway truck which was coming down the hill 
towards Pont Noyelles. Evidently something was wrong with the 
steering apparatus and the brake. The car was swaying from side 
to side, and came very near side-swiping us as it came by. Just 
as it passed, it swung away across the road, and if we had been a 
few seconds slower it would have crushed us. There was a meet- 
ing at Corbie at 3 p.m. of Division, Brigade, and Regimental 
Commanders of the Second American Corps. General Read made 
a talk of about thirty minutes regarding the work of the Corps, 
calling attention to the good work done in the advance from Hargi- 
court to near Catillon, also the work that was expected of us here, 
which is to get into shape to go back into the line just as soon as 
possible. He stated that we might be here two weeks, and it might 
be three weeks. He also stated that the question of peace must 
not interrupt or interfere with our training or with the advance 
of the American troops. 

Returned via Vaux, Vaire, Fouilloy, Aubigny, and Vecquemont, 
and Pont Noyelles. Took a captain of the 102d Engineers and a 
Chaplain back to their quarters at Vaux. Saw a British pontoon 
bridge over the Somme River between Vaux and Vaire. 


October 30, 1918, Wednesday. In the morning inspected work 
at the rifle range, Lieutenant Warfield accompanying me. The 
work of the Engineers was going on splendidly, but was not satis- 
fied with the work of the German prisoners. I had the sergeant in 
charge call the interpreter and then proceeded to tell the prisoners 
that their work was not satisfactory and let it be known to them 
that their question of food would depend on the character of their 
work. Also took up the question of assigning them tasks, and ar- 
ranged to put this into practice the next day. I believe I can ac- 
complish more by giving the prisoners a definite task to perform, 
they know that when it is completed their work is through for the 
day. 

We drove to Amiens via Franvillers, Corbie, Aubigny, Blangy. 
While at Amiens made arrangements for dinner that night at 
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“Café Godbert.” Bought some place cards. Spent the afternoon at 
work in the office, leaving for Amiens again at 5 p.m. The dinner 
was held at 6:30 p.m. with the following guests: Major General 
E. M. Lewis, Brigadier General Winston Dugan, British, Colonel 
John K. Herr, Colonel A. M. Whaley, Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
Burnett, Lieutenant-Colonel F. R. Kobes, and Major B. Y. Read. 

Colonel Pillsbury called at the office this afternoon for confer- 
ence in regard to work on the Corps Athletic Field. Major Cothran 
came in from Montbrehain and spent the night at Amiens. 


October 31, 1918, Thursday. Major Cothran came in from 
Montbrehain and spent the night at Amiens. Inspected the work 
being done at the rifle range, and found that this was going along 
very satisfactorily. Found that order had been given to the 
British Royal Engineers that the turf which had been dug up to 
be used in covering the stone on the parapet had been ordered re 
placed from where it had been taken. I gave orders that in re- 
turning the turf, it should be moved one piece at a time until I 
could investigate and find the authority that ordered the turf re- 
moved. I took this up with Colonel Marshall and found that it 
was a mistake in submitting orders, and that there was no need in 
returning the turf, which was costing five hundred dollars to us, 
while the claim for the turf would not be over one hundred dollars. 
Major Cothran left this noon for Montbrehain. 


November 1, 1918, Friday. In morning visited Second Bat- 
talion Headquarters and later Division Athletic tontest, which was 
held on division athletic field that had been built by the Second 
Battalion. Contests were held all day. The :105th Engineers 
were represented in nearly all the contests and won out in several. 
Their principal conquest was the winning of the tug-of-war. , 

Lieutenant George A. N. Thrall, who has been attached to us 
for the past ten days, was recalled to Headquarters of the Chief 
Engineer of the A. E. F. He has taken with him nearly all my 
notes on the work of the regiment, and is to prepare my monthly 
reports for July, August, September and October. I went to 
Amiens with him and he left on the 2:30 train for Paris. Amiens 
is filling up very rapidly with civilians who are returning to their 
homes. 
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Returned to office at 3 p.m. for an hours work, and then visited 
the Second Battalion. Visited D Company at Retreat, and then 
inspected the platoon wagon which is to be entered in competition 
with the platoon wagon of the 102d Engineers. The equipment 
of the wagon, harness and horses, all appeared in very good con- 
dition. The jockey box had not been filled and I called the at- 
tention of Lieutenant and Sergeant to this. 


November 2, 1918, Saturday. Spent until 10 o’clock in the 
office, and then left for Second Battalion Headquarters, and Corps 
athletic field. At 10:30 a.m. the two loaded platoon wagons one 
from 105th and one from 102d Engineers, were entered in com- 
petition for a hundred franc prize. The 102d Engineers won out 
as per attached score. There were several things that worked 
against the score of the 105th Engineers: The final list of equip- 
ment required did not reach the battalion until 9 a.m. today. 
There were several things on this later list that were not on the 
previous list furnished the battalion, and the lack of supplies cut 
down their score at least 198 points. 

Spent afternoon in office. Had short conference with Colonel 
Neilson of the Fourth British Army, who is in charge of training, 
and Colonel Marshall, who is in charge of the training areas, in 
regard to work at the rifle range. They both expressed themselves 
as very well pleased with the work that was being done by the 
Engineers. Brigadier General Winston Dugan, British Army, 
who has been attached to the 30th Division Headquarters since 
Monday, left today. 

(Enclosure in diary.) 
FALLEN. 


Weary with battle and relieved from the positions we had won, we pro- 
ceeded to bury the fallen. Sadly we gathered from the battlefield the men 
of our own beloved regiment. 

When you do not know the dead the sight is grievous; but these! It is 
not that you know their faces only. You knew the souls that the broken 
prisons have released. 

Here, more tragic to you than any sight on this Aceldama, is he who 
was your chum. Together you have marched and fought, halving sorrows 
and doubling joys. Together you crouched beneath the steel-throbbing 
sky; stumbled forward against the whistling storm of the belching machine- 
guns; were watched for in the observed trench by the sniper with his 
trigger-finger of Fate; were masked against the lung-rotting gas. 
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There was that bad day when you stood in a trench crumbling before the 
field-gray wave when all seemed lost! But he was by your side and you 
held, though the line alongside gave; though the hand-guard of your rifles 
blistered your hands; though the machine-gunners were sick of the slaughter 
and the artillery grew weary of their targets. Held, until the might of the 
many shattered against the courage of the few and they withdrew. 

But now he is dead. 


It is not good to look upon the human body after high explosives have 
wreaked their wrath upon it, yet the sight of the torn clay has no terrors 
for you. You knew that to him the flame of the shell that smote him was 
but the light of the unveiled face of God. 

The body is laid in a great shell crater with eleven others. The service 
is said by a chaplain who himself has fought in the ranks, and every word 
touches your aching heart. It is finished and he marks the grave with a 
cross made from a broken ammunition box; thus is Hope fashioned from 
the very refuse of War. 


We turn to march from the battlefield. The sun is gone, but in the east 
rockets hiss into the darkening sky. The ambers of battle glow again. The 
earth throbs to the hammer-strokes of the howitzers, each convolution of 
the valley echoes the long flight of the spinning shells, the dark-caverns of 
the gun-pits spout flamingly, the ridges behind are silhouetted as the dark- 
ening sky flushes. 

Lucifer, fresh from the fiery Pit, might pause in admiration, but we 
would forego these splendors for one glimpse of an English lane under a 
sunny sky, for we have seen the dead fruit of these wonders. 

The sodden earth is hallowed by the tread ‘of our dead, the flooded craters 
are ruddy with their wounds. But one day the tide of war will recede and 
the wilderness will blossom, Nature will remember so to enshrine their 
tomb that men shall wonder that the flowers here are so beautiful. 

We who survive will not forget in the after years. The memory of the 
courage of our dead comrades shall inspire us as when God breathed into the 
nostrils of Adam. 

From D. M. Nov. 2, 18. SIDNEY HOWARD 


It was hard to see the wounded and to pass the dead. The bat- 
tle continued and is still on. The above are experiences of the 
Bellicourt Battle Field and the Montbrehain Battle Field. 


November 3, 1918, Sunday. Left Querrieu at 8 o’clock for 
Bellicourt, traveling via Corbie, Bray, Cappy, Herbecourt, Peronne, 
Tincourt, Roisel, Templeux, Hargicourt to Bellicourt. From about 
four miles west of Bray to Peronne went through the deserted sec- 
tion of France in which practically no people whatever are living, 
except a few troops as caretakers of dumps of various kinds of sup- 
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plies. At Bray there was a large Royal Engineers dump, and par- 
tially constructed and equipped Corps workshop. This was the 
location of the Second American Corps workshop before the Corps 
was moved to back area. There was a good deal of German En- 
gineer stores captured near this place which now form part of the 
British dump. Found one stack of about 2,000 spiked irons. The 
only use I could think of that these could be used for would be to 
drop into trenches or shell holes to spike men as they jumped in. 
At Cappy there were four bridges that had to be built over the river 
and the canal. Took several pictures of these to show construction. 
At Peronne, took pictures of the cathedral which was very badly 
damaged. The city contained no civilians, and only a very few 
troops. At the time of our coming to this area, just before the 
advance, there was a constant stream of traffic through Peronne. 
At Tincourt, I visited the grave of Captain Field and took a picture 
of it. 

Between Tincourt and Roisel met Lieutenant Poole and the trans- 
port of the First Battalion of the 105th Engineers and the Second 
Battalion of the 102d Engineers, the column being in charge of 
Lieutenant Poole. He told me that the battalion had not left Roisel 
although they had been entrained since 8 a.m. I rode on to Roisel 
and met Captain Stafford who had been left in charge of the bat- 
talion by Colonel Cothran, who had gone on ahead in a motorcycle. 
I visited the R. T. O. and found that no provision had been made 
for an engine for this special train except that whenever a train of 
empties came it, they would take the engine to haul this special train 
to Villers Brettonneux. I was very much provoked, and protested 
against this treatment of our men to the Chief of Staff of the 30th 
Division. The train was finally hitched on to a horse train that 
went through at 2:15. 

The men had left Montbrehain at 1 a.m. last night, reaching 
Roisel at 3 a.m. They built fires out in the open and managed to 
keep warm until they got on the train, which consisted of box cars 
without any seats. I have made a protest to the Commanding Gen- 
eral against this treatment of our troops. I remained at Roisel 
until the troop train left at 2:15. The order regarding the move- 
ment of the battalion stated that the train would leave at 8 a.m. 
R. T. O. stated that the first train that came through with empties, 
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that the engine would be taken to carry the troop train. At the rail- 
road crossing at Roisel I saw the effect of the delayed action mine 
that exploded six weeks after the Germans had left Rosiel. At 
Tineourt I took a picture of our old Regimental Headquarters in 
the dugout. Also visited the Divisional Headquarters in the quarry 
northeast of Templeux, and took pictures of the quarry and of my 
headquarters. The automobile park where we kept our machine 
is now used as a tank repair shop and between 20 and 30 tanks are 
in the park. On the eastern outskirts of Hargicourt took a picture 
of the Red Road near the spot where I came very near being hit by 
shell on September 30th. Took another picture of the crater around 
which our men built a plank road on September 29th and 30th. 

Reached Bellicourt about 4:30, just as it was getting dark. 
Found Captain Humphreys in the large square house or chateau 
which had been used as headquarters by the First Battalion of the 
102d Engineers. They were moving out and we took possession of 
the house for the night. Found that in the cellar of this house was 
an entrance to the main canal tunnel. A track led from the cellar 
to the canal tunnel. Went down through this before supper. Went 
over plans with Captain Humphreys in regard to the survey which 
was being made of the canal tunnel and its various exits and cham- 
bers. In addition to making a survey of the tunnels, I have author- 
ized a survey of the Hindenburg line, in order to locate the various 
concrete structures within this line. 


November 4, 1918, Monday. This was one of the most beautiful 
days we have had in France. Was up and through breakfast at 6 
a.m. and began a survey of the tunnel just before 7 a.m. Took the 
photographer with me into the tunnel taking pictures of the tunnel 
leading from the chateau to the canal tunnel. Took several pic- 
tures in the tunnel, also pictures of the several entrances. Exam- 
ined about a mile and a quarter of the main tunnel and four of the 
entrances; one leading up to the northern outskirts of Bellicourt, a 
flight of stairs; another was an incline leading about one-half way 
to the surface, and then continuing to the surface with a vertical 
shaft. There will probably be about 35 to 40 of these various 
exits from the tunnel. There are a good many barges in the tunnel, 
some of which are in very good condition. Others have been very 
badly damaged. Took a picture of one of these barges. The Ger- 
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mans have badly damaged the canal by wasting in it a great deal 
of the material that they have taken from the various exits they 
have dug from the canal to the surface. Two machine gun emplace- 
ments within the tunnel were examined, one about a mile from the 
southern entrance, and the other about fifty feet from the southern 
entrance. These are of concrete and are built across the entire width 
of the canal, completely blocking it. There is a four foot concrete 
walkway extending along the east side of the tunnel. 

The whole morning was spent in the tunnel and examination of 
the entrance and portion of the canal banks near the entrance. Two 
machine gun emplacements were observed at the top of the canal 
which had a splendid field of fire covering the ground over which 
our men had come through the wiring of the Hindenburg line. 
Several pictures were taken of these machine gun emplacements. 
Had dinner at the chateau, then went to the northern entrance of 
the canal, stopping en route at the railhead, about three miles out 
from Bellicourt. Here there were about twenty tanks and whippets 
representing British, French and American tanks. Took a picture 
of these. Stopped at Le Catelet and Gouy. At Gouy, I passed over 
one of the old Roman roads which is in first-class condition. Gouy 
was the scene of the holdup of the 27th Division on the 29th which 
delayed their advance and caused our Division so much trouble on 
its left flank, due to machine gun fire. At La Catelet was a famous 
chateau which stands on what is apparently chalk cliffs rising about 
thirty feet above the surrounding ground. At the northern entrance 
of the tunnel, the canal is not as deep as at the southern entrance nor 
is it so thoroughly fortified. The appearance of the entrance is 


similar, but there is no machine gun emplacement at this entrance 
of the tunnel. 


All along this section of our battlefield from Bellicourt to this 
point and west, Chinese labor companies have been at work salvag- 
ing material from all over the battlefield. There were enormous 
piles of guns, grenades, ammunition and clothing, etc., piled at 
convenient places for shipping along the road. 

From the tunnel we started for Querrieu via Vendhoille, Ronssoy, 
Templeux, Roisel, Peronne, Villers Carbonnel, Estrees, and Lamotte, 
Villers Brettonneau and Corbie. Reached camp at 6:45, having made 


the whole trip without any punctures or mishaps to the car. Spent an 
10 
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hour in the office catching up with the routine work and reported 
my return to the Chief of Staff. 

Major Campbell and Captain Sullivan went to the city of Amiens 
in the afternoon for a bath and supper, returning at about 9:15. I 
signed leave passes for fifteen men of the regiment today: 


On leave November 4th: 


Sgt. Lee Wilson 
Sgt. James F. Brown 
Sgt. Hugh L. Robinson 
Sgt. Harvey C. Holshouser 
Sgt. Samuel F. Wooten 
Set. Ist Cl. James H. Wagoner 
Pvt. Ernest F. Matthews 
Sgt. F. B. Cannon 
Sgt. Frank Saunders 
Set. E. C. Murray .... 
Set. J. C. Willis 
Set. D. J. Michael 
Pvt. O. C. Gresham 
Pvt. A. M. Viall 
. Robert W. Barnesdale 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


CORPORAL’S 14 PRISONERS. 
Australian’s Daring Feat. 


General Rosenthal, C. B., D. S. O., of the Australian forces, told at the 
Overseas Club, London, the exploit of an Australian corporal named Brown, 
who volunteered to take a certain bit of trench, which was looked upon as 
very risky business indeed. 

He set out with a couple of bombs, and after walking into a cornfield 
amid terrific machine-gun fire from the enemy, he dropped and everybody 
thought he was killed. He, however, was seen to rise and go forward, only 
to fall again. Once more he got up and went on. A Boche accosted him, 
but he “flattened him out” with a blow under the jaw. Arriving at a dug- 
out he threatened to bomb it, whereupon a Boche officer and thirteen men 
came out and were solemnly marched back to the Australian lines by the 
plucky corporal. 

The hero of this exploit was recommended for the D. C. M.; but received 
the Victoria Cross. 


General Rosenthal was Commanding Officer of the Fifth Aus- 
tralian Division, which we relieved October 8th. Very genial and 
pleasant man. 
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November 5, 1918, Tuesday. It rained all day and I spent the 
entire day in camp at work mostly in the office. Had two confer- 
ences with the Commanding General, one in regard to construction 
of horse standings at the various transports of the Division, and 
the other in regard to status of Captain Stafford. 

Had a long conference with Colonel Cothran in regard to regi- 
mental work, and the work I expected the Lieutenant-Colonel to 
take up, which divided the work so that the Lieutenant-Colonel will 
look after all the details of the administration of the regiment, and 
the Commanding Officer will simply approve plans and work out 
policy for the work of the regiment. Also had conference with 
Major Gillette in ‘regard to reorganization of Supply Company, 
Transport and Train of the regiment. 

I. S. (Interpreter Stagiaire) A. Auriol, O. C. French Mission, 
attached to 30th Division, called this afternoon in regard to school- 
house that the Division Amusement Company is using for a theater, 
and to get notes on Booby trap in church at St. Martin and destruc- 
tion of church at Premont. 

Was presented with copy of book, “Monographie du Village de 
Querrieu,” by the author, M. Alfred Gosselin. 

I. §., A. Auriol represents Colonel Linard H. Q. French Mission 
attached to American Army. 


November 6, 1918, Wednesday. Rained all day. Spent the day 
at office planning transfer of Regimental Headquarters to Fran- 
villes, which will be under Lieutenant-Colonel Cothran. My plan 
is to keep a Staff Officer, a Captain or a Major, assistant to Division 
Engineer, a Stores Officer, either a Captain or Lieutenant, who will 
have charge of distributing Engineer Stores to the Division, a 
Sergeant in charge of the clerical work and a Sergeant stenographer. 
The personnel of the Division Engineer’s office will be as follows: 

Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt. 

Captain Willard P. Sullivan, Assistant to Division Engineer. 

Lieut. Francis B. Warfield, Stores Officer. 


Sgt. William F. Morrow, Clerical Assistant. 
Sgt. Grover C. Varner, Stenographer. 


My division of the work will be as follows: Regimental Commander 
as Division Engineer will maintain Division Engineer’s Office at 
Division Headquarters and will plan the Engineer work in connec- 
tion with the division ; will also determine the policy of the adminis- 
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tration and work of the regiment, leaving to the Lieutenant-Colonel 
and his office the carrying out and putting into force the details 
with the administrative work. 

Letters have been received from the Army Chief Engineer’s office 
in regard to reorganization of the Divisional Engineer Regiment 
and most of the suggestions made are in line with suggestions made 
by the office six months ago. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cothran had dinner with us and was on a 
Federal court-martial until late in the afternoon. 

Had conference with General Lewis regarding Captain Stafford. 
I have asked for his reassignment. I have done this because he 
made it impossible for me to appoint him Supply Officer. He did 
not refuse to accept the appointment, but he made it clear that he 
would make a failure of the work if I did appoint him. 


November 7, 1918, Thursday. Rainy and cloudy all day. This 
morning there was a bridge contest between bridge team of the 
105th Engineers and bridge team of the 102d Engineers. The con- 
test was according to rules laid down by Corps Engineer. The 105th 
Engineers had seven men and the 102d Engineers had four. The 
time of placing the bridge across the stream by the 105th Engineers 
was three minutes and forty-five seconds; that of the 102d Engineers 
was eleven minutes and fifty seconds, the scoring scale being 100. 
The condition of equipment was considered to be equal on both 
teams. Deduction of points was five points for each man the 105th 
Engineers had more than the 102d Engineers, which made a deduc- 
tion of fifteen points for each minute that it took the 102d Engi- 
neers to complete the bridge in excess of the time it took the 105th 
Engineers; this was eight minutes and made a deduction of forty 


points. 


Score of 105th Engineers 85 points 
Score of 102d Engineers 60 points 








The 105th Engineer team therefore winning by 25 points. The 
105th Engineer bridge was built complete and carried by their men 
to water’s edge. Names of the members were as follows: 

Master Engineer, Albert M. Rust........................ 1328259 Co. D 


Sgt. 1 cl.. Hampton Morgan 1329302 Co. D 
Sgt. John C. Black 1329173 Co. D 
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Sgt. Ray Greenwood 1985787 Co. F 
Sgt. Charles F. Stevenson 1329349 Co. D 
Corp. Oscar L. Clark 1329195 Co. D 
Pvt. A. Rowgowski 1985675 Co. F 





At the close of the contest I had a conference with Colonel Pills- 
bury. Received a verbal warning from Corps Engineers that 
the 105th Engineer Regiment less one company was to be sent to 
the forward area and that they were to be ready to leave six 
hours later. Returned from contest by way of Franvilles and Regi- 
mental Headquarters. The First Battalion was at Franvilles and 
all officers and men were in good billets, and now they will have to 
give them up and go to the front perhaps within a few hours. 

Spent the afternoon at the office. Got verbal message this after- 
noon from Corps Headquarters that the Regiment would not leave 
until the 9th. Soon after supper, however, received a telegram that 
the Regiment would leave by busses at 8 a.m., on the 8th, from 
then until midnight the office was busy getting out orders and mak- 
ing plans for the Regiment to leave. Last order was completed at 
12:30 a.m., and sent to battalion at daylight. 

News that four German Generals were on their way to see Mar- 
shal Foch regarding an armistice has caused pain and enjoyment 
amongst the French around Amiens and all small towns in this 
vicinity. Church bells were ringing for a long time anticipating the 
acceptance of the terms by the German delegates. 


November 8th, 1918, Friday. The regiment less Company A and 
a portion of Headquarters Company and the Division Engineer em- 
bussed at cross roads south of Franvilles for Roisel where they 
are to debus and entrain for Brancourt, where they detrain and have 
a march ahead of them of about six miles to Maretz. The embussing 
was to have begun at 8 a.m., but the regiment was a little late and 
they were embussed in cars and ready to leave at 8:45 a.m., official 
time for the column to get away. The Transport and Engineer 
Train followed immediately after the column but they were only to 
go to Maricourt, where they would spend the night. The transport 
was to spend four days in making the trip. 

I was at the embussing point at 7:50 a.m., and remained until all 
had left. I then visited Company A Headquarters; Lieutenant Tay- 
lor was in command, while Captain Brooks was in hospital. Re- 
turned to the office at 10 a.m., and worked in the office until 3 p.m. 
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Captain Murphey returned at 6 a.m., and at 15 o’clock I went 
with him to Amiens. Had a fine hot water bath. Began today to 
take meals with the A. mess. Do not like it as well as our Engineer 
Mess. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
Divisional Engineer, 
30th American Division. 


O. C., No. 24 Motor Ambulance Convoy, has been instructed to send a Motor 
Ambulance Car to the 105th American Engineers daily for the purpose of 
collecting the sick. 





Major-General D. M. 8. 
H.Q., Fourth Army, 
13.11.8. 


This received after our troops had left Maretz after a week’s work 
at that locality. 


November 9, 1918, Saturday. Left this morning at 8:30 o’clock 
for forward area, accompanied by Captain George P. Murphey, 


who returned from hospital yesterday noon. Traveled via Amiens, 
Villers Bretonneau, Lamotte, Villers Carbonnel, Peronne, Roisel to 
Bellicourt. At Amiens purchased grapes, 314 francs per kilo, and 
celery, 2 franes for six bunches. This latter is the cheapest food 
we have bought in France. Passed Regimental and Battalion Trans- 
ports and Engineer Train at Peronne. They had spent the night 
at Maricourt and will spend tonight (November 9th) at Buire. 
Everything was O. K. with them. Stopped at Bellicourt for con- 
ference with Captain Humphreys, regarding work on tunnel and 
Hindenburg Line; had dinner with him. His work on Tunnel and 
Hindenburg Line should be complete by Tuesday, November 12th. 
Left Bellicourt at 12:45 o’clock for Maretz via Nauroy and Estrees, 
reaching Maretz at 2 o’clock p.m. Found regiment billeted in the 
town of Maretz near the square at VIc of Map 57B. The tents 
which were to have been at Maretz at 12 o’clock, November 8th, in 
time to be put up by the advanced party before dark, did not reach 
Maretz until 19:30 (7:30 p.m.). All the men are very comfort- 
ably billeted and we hope to be able to keep them in those billets. 

The Second Battalion spent the night in Brancourt, as their train 
did not reach there until 23:00 o’clock. Their train was delayed by 
lack of coal, the engineer having failed to take sufficient coal to run 
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his engine from Roisel to Brancourt. Busses reached Roisel on 
time and the train on Light Railways left approximately on time, 
between 13:30 and 14 o’clock. Instead of reaching Brancourt at 
16 o’clock, they did not reach there until from 19 to 23 o’clock, 
constantly stopping en route, standing at one place for an hour. The 
question was raised as to why busses could not have taken the men 
right on through to Maretz instead of making them debus at Roisel 
and then entrain for Brancourt, where they detrained and had to 
march six miles to Maretz. It was observed today that busses were 
carrying the First and Third Australians right through from Roisel 
to Maretz. The busses could have reached Maretz by 15:30 to 16 
o’clock if they had gone right through with their men. 

I found that the work that the Regiment is on consists of extend- 
ing a line of Light Railways from Brancourt via Elincourt to Le 
Cateau and perhaps beyond. One section of this line has been turned 
over to the 105th Engineers for construction ; this line extends from 
Elincourt to 3000 yards east of Maretz. There is at the present 
time a German Meter Railway and our work will be to convert this 
into a British Light Railway of 60 centimeter gauge. I examined 
the right-of-way from Elincourt to the road crossing about 1,500 
yards east of Maretz with Lieutenant-Colonel Cothran and Majors 
Lyerly and Gillette. The western portion of the track is very badly 
damaged and it will be necessary to replace a great many rails; that 
portion to the east of Maretz has been very slightly damaged. Major 
Gillette is ill and will probably have to be evacuated to the hospital 
tomorrow. 

The church at Maretz has been almost completely demolished. 
This was done by the Germans by means of delayed action mines 
which exploded after the town was occupied by the British. The 
British were warned by the inhabitants that the church had been 
mined by the Germans, but the explosion took place before the 
British had the time to locate them. The above is a statement of 
several citizens. Women of the town stated to our officers that the 
Germans took all woolen goods, sheets, pillow-cases, that they could 
find in the town, and also all machines that were used by the women 
for making lace. These were taken from private houses; those that 
were left were in a damaged condition. It was also reported by 
the landlady of the house in which the First Battalion is billeted, 
that some of the women of the town were deported. Maretz on the 
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whole has not been damaged very badly by shells; in our advance 
the city was not shelled at all. 

Just to the west of the city the British have established three 
aviation fields which house fighting, bombing and scouting planes. 
This evening there were over thirty machines in the air at once. 
This morning one machine had to make a forced landing and when 
landed had to cross the railroad tracks and embankment, which re- 
sulted in the machine being a wreck and of no value except for the 
salvage of certain parts. Fortunately neither of the men in the 
machine were hurt. 

Captain Brooks and Captain Winthrop are in Field Hospital 134, 
British. 


November 10, 1918, Sunday. Spent last night at Maretz with 
Colonel Cothran. The regiment less Company A began work on 
Light Railways, the Second Battalion on the eastern section and the 
First Battalion on the western; both did splendid work during the 
day, although they were short of tools. I took up with Colonel 


Cothran the question of working the men in shifts so that the tools 
available for the work could be used to advantage. This was finally 
decided upon and one shift will work in the morning and be relieved 
at noon by the other shift. All tools are being supplied by the Sixth 
Canadian Railway Engineers; it was not until the middle of the 
morning that striking hammers were furnished. 

After the men had started the work this morning Colonel Cothran 
and I went to Catillon via Mauroys, Honnechy, Le Cateau and Ba- 
zual. None of these towns have been badly shot up. Examined the 
canal in the evening to see the method of crossing used by the British. 
We were very much interested in this as we had expected that the 
105th Engineers would have to provide crossing for the 30th Divi- 
sion. The greatest span is 50 feet. The British used a few pon- 
toon bridges, but most of them were foot bridges for the infantry. 
This would have been a splendid task for the regiment, and we 
regret that it did not fall to our lot to provide these passages across 
this canal. The principal opposition of the passage by the Germans 
was series of machine gun nests on the east side where the Germans 
were protected by the canal bank. These Germans were left as 
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rear guards while the Army retreated. As far as could be observed, 
all the machine gunners were killed; they had no chance of getting 
away and were just being buried while we were there. The Germans 
made a very rapid retreat for the first eighteen miles east of the 
canal and we only got within sound of gun fire on this trip. I cannot 
quite understand why this sector should have been so difficult to take. 
The west bank of the canal fully commands the canal and the flat 
low lands just east of the canal. I believe that if the Thirtieth 
could have kept up their work for another twelve or twenty-four 
hours, they would have forced the canal. The Australian Tunneling 
Company, commanded by Colonel Hill, were putting in a bridge 
across the canal on the main road from Cartillion to Abesnes. There 
were some civilians in the towns we passed, but not proportionately as 
many as there were in Premont, Busigny and Bohain. 

Returned via Mazinghien, Ribeauville and Molain, which was 
Black Road on last attack on which the 105th Engineers kept open 
for traffic, keeping right behind the infantry. From Molain we went 
via Haie-Menneresse and Busigny, which was part of the Red Road 
on last attack. All this territory was captured by the 30th Division 
in our last attack. On return to Maretz found that there had been 
some trouble regarding billets, attempts being made to turn out our 
men from these billets. I took up the matter with Area Commandant 
and found that it was only necessary to move men from two billets, 
numbers 44 and 46, the balance of the billets and the two provided 
for the men who had to move out were provided by the Area Com- 
mandant. I ordered the troops to stay in the billets and gave instruc- 
tions to Colonel Cothran that if orders came from the Commanding 
General, for the men to move out, for the order was to be carried 
out to the extent of not over five men to the tent; the rest must be 
billeted or additional tents provided. It seems that there was some 
question as to the reserving of these billets for Artillery troops and 
for Australian Divisions. Last night B Company had a little trouble 
with one of the British in regard to one of the billets they were in. 
The Sergeant Major represented one British unit; moved into the 
billet and set up his kitchen by order of his Commanding Officer. 
Lieutenant Trescott was authorized to warn the British to take their 
supplies out of the billet and if not obeyed, to put them out on 
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the road. We were backed up in this by the Area Commandant, 
who authorized us to use the billet. 

Major Gillette was evacuated to British Hospital this morning; 
he was returned to Company as the hospital was in tents, crowded, 
and not a convenient place for taking care of the Major. The doctor 
thought it better to obtain a separate room for him at Maretz. This 
was provided in a private house. This leaves the battalion without 
a major or captain. Instructions were given that Captain Seelye, of 
the Second Battalion be detached and assigned to the First Bat- 
talion for duty. 

We were notified that the Germans had excavated around the 
church at Montbrehain and then later filled up the trench. The 
French Mission feared that the church had been mined by delayed 
action mines. Instructions were given that a detail proceed to Mont- 
brehain and examine church and ground around it. Same detail was 
ordered to inspect church at Brancourt; ‘t was reported that the 
steeple had been mined. On returning from Maretz, I personally 
examined the church at Brancourt and the steeple and could find 
no sign of any mines. Left Maretz at 15 o’clock (3 p.m.) via 
Busigny, Bohain, Brancourt and Montbrehain, Ramicourt, Jon- 
court and Neuroy. At Bohain we had to make a detour around the 
station on account of main road crossing at railroad tracks being 
locked, due to the explosion of delayed action mines which had 
been planted by the Germans under the broad gauge railroad right 
at the crossing in the city. This explosion and the one at Fresnoy 
blockaded transportation on the broad gauge railroad and is one 
of the reasons for the construction of the Light Railway the regiment 
is working on. 

At Nauroy found the Regimental and Battalion Transport and 
Engineer Train encamped for the night. They had made the trip 
thus far without any accidents and the men and teams were in good 
condition. Spent the night with Captain Humphreys, at Bellicourt. 
This work is nearly completed and Captain Humphreys expects to 
finish today. 


November 11, 1918, Monday. The day started out as a beautiful 
clear morning but in the afternoon clouded up and became very 
cold. Left Bellicourt at 8:20 a.m., for Querrieu via St. Quentin, 
Ham, Nesle, Roye and Amiens, getting to camp about 3 p.m. At St. 
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Quentin I examined the ruins; the roof had been almost completely 
demolished and all the columns had been mined, but the French re- 
moved the mines before they exploded and did any damage. There 
are a very few civilians in St. Quentin, although a great many 
French troops. Ham, Nesle and Roye have been pretty badly 
shelled. Thus far only a few civilians are living in these towns. 
Stopped in Amiens on my return at the cathedral. Just before 
entering I heard that the Germans had signed the armistice. .I went 
into the cathedral and to one of the chapels, where I knelt before 
the altar and gave thanks to Almighty God for the cessation of 
hostilities. Tears of thankfulness would come and I did not try to 
check them. 


(The End) 





